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CURIOSITIES OF INVENTION 


A CHAPTER OF AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL HISTORY 


HE history of an invention has two sides, each full of human interest, 
one side having to do with the effect of the invention upon the 
world, and the other concerning the personal trials, struggles and triumphs 
of the inventor himself. The life histories of all great inventors are 
invariably tinged with a certain half sad, half romantic interest. Moreover, 
the history of inventions in general is the history of our own times, ending 
sharply at only yesterday. Perhaps the evening paper will give an iar 
dix of to-day’s progress also. 

Having since 1875 made, in Scribner’s Monthly and the Century, an al- 
most continuous record of inventions, the writer is perhaps in a position to 
observe the spirit of our times in regard to invention and inventors. The 
history of industry has been an almost continuous warfare against the in- 
ventor. Not always against his ideas, though these are first attacked. 
The new ideas mean wealth ; and selfishness as soon as it has mastered fear 
and anger at the industrial revolution that follows a new invention strikes 
always at the man in its eagerness to get his property. But all things are 
now changed. Hostility has given place to welcome, criticism is changed to 
appreciative inquiry. Every new invention is sought for eagerly and known 
half round the world on the day of its birth. 

I remember seeing in the office of a celebrated patent lawyer a picture 
representing a man old and worn before his time, with hard hands and 
eager questioning eyes, standing in the library of some successful business 
man. The capitalist sat coldly listening to the poorer and yet wiser man, 
as if it was a familiar story, full of vague visions of uncreated wealth never 
to be realized. The picture is already behind the times. The poor in- 
ventor no longer begs for financial aid to carry out his ideas. The capital- 
ist, if doing anything, is casting about for ways and means to force open 
the inventor's workshop to let in the reviving light of business enterprise 
and abundant capital. The inventors have also changed. They have lost 


much of that vague unrest and crude guessing after the truth from which 
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sprang so much of their grief and disappointment. The blind feeling 
after the right thing that made such a patient hero of a Goodyear has 
been exchanged for that scientific reasoning from the known to the 
unknown that marks the work of an Edison. 

Young students of history sometimes imagine that the progress of the 
world has been chiefly shaped by kings and generals. These men have 
been viewed with a false perspective. The history of our times, at least, 
is made by our inventors. Even in the past inventors have often wrought 
greater changes in the lives of the people than many kings. The student, 
it seems to me, should hear less of kings and battles, and more of work 
and workmen. The history of industry and invention is becoming the 
history of men and women and little children, their hopes and aims, their | 
labors and triumphs. 

In our national life history a few men stand forth, leaders of a great 
and mighty company. These men link our times with the forgotten past, 
and enable our workmen to join hands with the toilers of every age, even 
to those poor laborers who lived in the midst of prehistoric times, Our 
workmen use the tools of the Cave man and the Lake Dweller. Our invent- 
ors have improved upon the very tools the ancients attributed to the 
gods. These foremost minds have done much to modify the industry of 
the whole world, and each has been a creator of wealth that has been 
poured out in exhaustless abundance upon our people. 

The history of American inventions is not, as perhaps some young peo- 
ple imagine, a dreary catalogue of technical details. All great inventions 
are wonderfully simple. They are almost self-luminous, so that the sur- 
prise is not at their complexity and startling novelty, but at the thought 
that no man ever imagined so plain a thing before. If you take a quantity 
of raw cotton lint just pulled from the bolls, you will find the tangled, fluffy 
mass filled with hard seeds resembling beans, and closely fastened to the 
lint. Pick out one of these seeds, and, holding it between the fingers of 
one hand, attempt to pull away the lint with the fingers of the other hand. 
If you are industrious, you can pick the seeds from a pound of lint in one 
day. Now imagine the lint laid on a grid of iron bars precisely like the 
spread-out fingers of your left hand. Now crook the fingers of the right 
hand and make a clawing motion between the fingers of the other hand. 
If your fingers were sharp enough they might catch and pull out some of 
the lint and leave the seeds behind on the grid formed by your fingers. It 
will not work that way, and yet that is the underlying idea of the saw 
gin as invented by Eli Whitney. He arranged a grid or net-work of wires, 
and placed behind it a series of circular saws in such a position that the 
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teeth of the saws should project through the net-work as they revolved. 
Lint placed on the netting was caught by the sharp teeth of the saws, torn 
off and dragged through the spaces in the netting, while the seeds, unable 
to pass, were left behind and quickly slid down the grid out of the way. 
It only remained to contrive something to pull the lint from the saws be- 
fore they revolved and carried it back again. This was a trifling affair, 
suggested no doubt by the already ~ 
known cotton carder, and in Whit- 
ney’s gin was a simple revolving 
brush that swept the lint from the 
saws. 

The cotton gin has been some- 
what modified since Whitney's time, 
notably in the case of the roller gin 
employing two rollers that clasp the 
lint between them and tear it away 
from. the seeds, yet his invention is 
still used, and his original ideas still 
survive in the admirable machines 
now turned out from our shops. He 
would hardly recognize his gin under 
the cover of the attachments applied 
to it, yet could not fail to admire its 
workmanship and capacity. If there 
is an immortality for him, it is clear 
enough in the persistent life of his 
ideas; his imagination and mechanical skill survive in thousands of cotton 
gins at this instant turning the last new wealth wrung from the ground into 
available capital. 

In the great company of inventors Eli Whitney stands on a plane with 
Jacquard. Like him he created a wholly novel invention that changed 
the industrial history of a nation. The gin, like the perforated card, was 
born perfect, so that, while countless modifications and alterations have 
been made in both. inventions, they survive to this day practically 
unchanged, as if complete beyond the reach of any essential improvement. 
Like the Frenchman, he knew something of the sorrow that springs beside 
the birth of so many inventions, though for a wholly different reason. 
Jacquard was, as he said himself, “delivered over to universal ignominy,” 
through the unreasoning fear of the workpeople he afterwards made 
rich. Whitney held in his hand potential wealth beyond calculation, and 
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the temptation to wrest it from him by force was too much for the human 
nature of those days. 

Whitney graduated from Yale in 1792, having come from Westborough, 
Mass., where he was born, December 8, 1765. He was studying law in 
Savannah and living at the home of Mrs. Green, when at her instigation he 
turned. his attention to the cotton cleaning industry. She seems to have 
had faith in his inventive powers and urged him to make a gin. He made 
the machine with his own hands, with only an idea for a model, keeping the 
matter as secret as possible; yet before it was finished the workshop was 
broken open and the machine stolen. The story of his life is a part of 
our history told to every child. He seems to have possessed his soul with 

acertain quiet heroism. Con- 
vinced at last that no reasonable 
compensation would ever be 
made to him for his priceless 
gift to the nation, he abandoned 
his invention and turned his at- 


tention to honest work in other 
fields. The State of South Caro- 


lina granted him $50,000, and 
North Carolina collected a fee 
on every machine in the State’ 
and paid it over to him as a 
partial compensation for placing 
millions in her lap. It may be 
thought we would do better by such a man to-day, but it must be kept in 
mind that the temptation to infringe his patent and to refuse to renew it 
was perhaps the most tremendous temptation ever placed before the con- 
science of a people. Perhaps, if our Congress had had the wisdom of France 
in buying Daguerre’s invention and then making it free, the life of one 
citizen to whom the nation owed so much would have been happier, and 
the story of Eli Whitney’s life would be less sad. He died at New Haven, 
January 8, 1825, and his name still survives in the town where his factory 
stood at Whitneyville, Connecticut. 

The American is, perhaps, the most cunning of hand in working wood 
of any man who ever lived. The Swiss wood carver may be more patient 
with small tools, and elder workmen in Europe more artistic, yet in 
novelty, variety and profusion of wood-working tools and machines, this 
inartistic woodman has outdone and outgrown them all. In saw-mills, 
moulding, planing, paneling and turning machines, American invention 


BLANCHARD’S LATHE. 
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has found a worthy field. It cannot be claimed that all the immense 
variety of wood-working machines now in use here are of American origin. 
Some of the machines are older than our history, and among these is the 
lathe—like the loom, an old, 
old tool, dating back to the 
beginnings of work. Many 
of our machines originated 
in Europe, and the great 
multitude of American in- 
ventors have only given 
their attention to improve- 
ments and additions. 
The wood-turning lathe 
is older than our era, and 
has been made for hundreds 
of years in substantially the 
same form as now. It con- 
sists of three essential parts, 
—two points of support for 
the piece of wood to be 
turned, one of these causing 
the wood to turn rapidly, 
and some means of support- 
ing a cutting tool in such 2 STE 
a position as to cut the 1788-1864. 
wood as it revolves. In 
the hands of a good workman it will turn any desired form; and the art 
of turning may be regarded as one of the minor art industries. This 
tool in the hands of one inventor became a new machine, automatic 
in action, and performing work that until it appeared seemed wholly 
impossible. Take the handle of an American axe. A curious piece of 
wood of most irregular shape. The shape itself is a native inspiration, and 
when we consider that it is made in a machine the wonder only increases. 
How could these curving lines be automatically produced in wood? The 
wooden stock of a gun is even more irregular in form, and yet it comes 
from the same machine that produces the axe-handle, the wheel-spoke, 
piano-leg, shoe-last, and hundreds of other wooden tools or appliances. 
The accompanying figure represents a side view of Blanchard’s lathe 
for turning irregular forms. It consists of a few essential parts—two sup- 
porting points that hold the piece of wood to be turned, as in any lathe, a 
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revolving cutting-tool, supported on a traveling carriage, and having also a 
lateral movement on the carriage, an iron pattern, and the mechanism that 
controls the lateral play of the cutting-tool by contact with the pattern. 
The large drum below is also essential, because the cutting-tool is continu- 
ally advancing along the lathe and its belt must follow it. On placing a 
piece of wood in the lathe and fitting to the machine the iron pattern of 
an axe-handle, last, or other irregular form, the cutting-tool begins to turn 
down the wood, advancing along the lathe from end to end. At the same 
time the follower, resting on the pattern, follows its shape exactly, and 
advances or draws back the cutting-tool in just those proportions that will 
cause it to exactly reproduce the pat- 
tern in wood. 

Here is an invention that sprang 
complete and finished from the imagina- 
tion of one man. He simply thought 
it out in his own mind, made it, and it 
worked as he had seen in his mind that 
it would work. Thomas Blanchard was 
born on a farm, in Sutton, Massachu- 
setts, June 24,1788. The farm suggested 
nothing to him, and when at eighteen 
years of age he took the tools of a me- 
chanic, all he could find to do was the 
dreary work of putting the heads on 
tacks by hand. This was in his brother’s 
shop in West Millbury. A dull and 
small beginning, yet it was the one thing 
needful—the right work. The shop 
awoke his sleeping genius, and within 
a few months from the time he learned to make tacks by hand he designed, 
made and put in operation a tack machine, and at once escaped from 
drudgery and discovered which way his talents and fortune lay. His most 
important invention was the stocking machine, or lathe for turning gun 
stocks, and now commonly known as the lathe for turning irregular forms. 
It has been greatly modified in form, yet its principal ideas still survive 
just as he designed it, just as he saw it in his mind before the first model 
was made. ° 


HOWE’S ORIGINAL SEWING-MACHINE. 


It may be said that the history of this invention offers small hope 
to the young reader, because Thomas Blanchard was an inventor born 
with a gift for his work. No doubt; yet the study of his life has other 
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lessons. When he sold his tack machine he bought tools and shut him- 
self in his shop, and for two years never came out, except for rest. Two 
years’ persistent work, with his own hands, on one idea, and spending upon 


it all the money he had in the world. He escaped the severe poverty of 
Elias Howe, and yet knew something of the warfare that seems to follow 
the birth of new inventions. He fought a good fight for his ideas, and was 
sustained by the courts in his patents. His chief invention was regarded 
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as so great a benefit to the country, that 
his patent was renewed a third time by 
Congress, and only became public property 
about twenty years ago. He amassed con- 
siderable property from his inventions, and 
died in Boston, April 16, 1864. 

American women have a notion that, 
in some way, one American man gave his 
inventive genius to the honorable cause of 
lightening the work of feminine fingers 
throughout the country. This half the 
nation looks to Elias Howe as the inven- 
tor of the machine for sewing fabrics, and 
perhaps scarcely observes another who has 
made some of these fabrics possible. More- 
over, the feminine instinct has accepted 
with avidity new fabrics presented at all 
the stores that possess one quality never 
seen before in silks, cottons or linens. The 
enticing card, ‘‘ Double width,” lures the 
shopper as she buys the wide goods, with- 
out a thought that never before in the his- 
tory of the world did any woman see such 
fabrics. Only the daughters of the genera- 
tion just passing away ever made so wide 
the borders of their garments. 

To understand this singular matter we 
must glance for a moment at the loom, a 
machine older than history, and a machine 
whose history links our own day and city, 
through France and England, with pre- 
historic times and peoples. The loom con- 
sists of the following essential parts: A 
frame, supporting at one end the yarn- 
beam or roller on which the warp threads 
are wound, and at the other the cloth- 
beam, on which the finished fabric is 
wound as fast as formed. Between these 
is the harness system, a device by which 

the threads can be raised or lowered to 
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form the shed. In plain weaving, every alternate thread is raised, which 
leaves an opening across the sheet of threads called the shed, and through 
this shed is passed the shuttle carrying the weft yarn. After the shuttle 
passes, there is one other part used, the lay, that presses the weft thread 
into place next to the one preceding it. Weaving, undoubtedly, grew up 
from basket-making, and all these features of the loom have been. known 
for many centuries. Some form of loom was used in China, India and 
Egypt long before the time of Joseph. The Egyptians credited its inven- 
tion to Isis, for want of knowledge of its real inventor. 

Observe the history of this grand and simple machine. It took its 
present shape before any records of such things were made. The muse-of 
history was too busy recording the selfishness of kings to heed a machine 
that clothed the people. No essential change appeared till John Kay, of 
Bury, England. invented the flying shuttle, in 1735. Up to that time all 
looms were hand-looms, that is, looms employing a shuttle that must be 
passed through the shed by hand. The flying shuttle was thrown through 
the loom by the mechanism invented by Kay, and called the picker staff. 
For thus reducing the labor of weaving one-half, Kay was driven from 
town to town by the blind fury of the English weavers, stupidly thinking 
their work injured by his invention, till he died at last in poverty and 
obscurity in France. At the same time these same weavers did not 
hesitate to use Kay’s invention, even when he was half-starved in the 
streets of Paris. 

The next step was the invention of the Jacquard attachment. Applied 
to the loom, it furnishes a means of controlling every warp thread, raising 
any number or group at a throw of the shuttle, and thus making it 
possible to weave any pattern, however complicated. Joseph Maria 
Jacquard was born in Lyons, France, in 1752, and made his great improve- 
ment in the loom in 1801. He died at Orleans, in 1834, and lived long 
enough to come nearer to the more peaceful days in the history of inven- 
tion. . He obtained many rewards and honors, yet when his first machine 
was made, the Lyonese workmen destroyed it in the streets of the city, 
and made every effort to suppress the invention and to injure the inventor. 

These three, the unknown originator of the loom, John Kay and Joseph 
Maria Jacquard stand beside a citizen of New York as the four men who 
have made the modern loom. Jacquard’s invention appears likely to last 
indefinitely. Certainly it has not yet been improved upon. Kay’s inven- 
tion. may disappear, perhaps forever, before the new positive-motion shut- 
tle of James Lyall. To understand this invention it must be observed that 
when by the movement of the machine the warp threads are drawn apart 
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to form the shed, the flying shuttle is thrown forcibly through the loom. 
This is both uncertain and dangerous, yet it has answered very well up to 
a certain width. There is a limit to the throw of the shuttle, and this fixes 
absolutely the width of the woven fabric. If, now, the shuttle instead of 
skimming over half the threads and under the other half, could ride be- 
tween them on a carriage, the width of the loom and the fabric could be 
very greatly increased. 

At first glance it would seem impossible that any, save a flying shuttle, 
could be used ina loom. The two groups of warp threads that form the 
shed are continually changing. If the shuttle were arranged to roll through 
it must pass over the lower group of yarns and would at once throw them 
all into confusion and render weaving impossible. Mr. Lyall’s invention 
overcomes this difficulty in a most ingenious manner. 

The accompanying cut represents a side elevation of Mr. Lyall’s shuttle 
and carriage. The carriage O, moves on the track 4 On this carriage 











SHUTTLE AND CARRIAGE. 


rests the shuttle supported on the wheels 4, that rest on the upper carriage 
wheels 3, that in turn rest on wheels 2. At either end of the carriage are 
the cords u, by which it is drawn to and fro through the loom. It will be 
seen there is a space between the shuttle and its carriage. It is through 
this space that the yarns forming the lower part of the shed pass. They 
are at right angles with the shuttle and are not shown in the figure. It 
will be seen that the carriage travels under the threads and the shuttle 
over them, and that the only point of contact between them is at the wheels 
3 and 4. Only one thread can be affected at a time by each pair of wheels, 
and as this is a rolling motion and lasting only for an instant the thread is 
undisturbed by the flight of the apparatus, however rapid it may be. It 
has been suggested the shuttle is like the circus rider leaping over the rib- 
bons, the momentum of the horse carrying him forward even while quite 
free from his back. 

The wonder of this thing is its simplicity. Other parts of the loom 
have been improved by Lyall and by other American inventors, yet this 
rolling shuttle clearly marks the most striking improvement ever made to 
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this ancient machine. The motion of the shuttle is positive, that is, uni- 
form, direct and unvarying. Its flight is indefinitely prolonged, and it is 
now possible to weave fabrics of any width. It is this simple improvement 


that has filled our stores with “ extra wide” goods and given us a style of 


fabrics never known before. 
Mr. James Lyall was born in 1836, and still lives and works in this city, 


enjoying the secure rewards of his invention. The fashionable shopper on 
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West Twenty-third Street little heeds the fact that at the foot of the street 
is the loom factory that through the chain of history is linked with France, 
England and Egypt. There were no bonfires in Madison Square to destroy 
the first positive-motion loom, no riotous weavers about the ferry landing 
to drive the inventor from the town, for a happier and perhaps a more 
just and honorable spirit, has come over the history of inventions. 

The accompanying picture of a loom illustrates the new positive-motion 
system not so much in weaving wide fabrics as in showing another phase 
of the invention. If the shuttle can be drawn forward and backward 
through the loom, there is no reason why the cord may not be extended 
and a series of shuttles attached to it in a train and a number of looms 
be united inone machine. This is shown by the illustration, a group of 
looms being united in one frame and all their shuttles moving in unison, 
weaving several fabrics at once. 

The literature of the sewing machine is much like the machine itself. 
If you bravely start to examine it critically you will find the same delight- 
ful confusion, the same voluble insistance on insignificant details that beset 
the purchaser of a machine. It is said by those familiar with the subject 
that the American feminine mind has acquired a new character since the 
days of Elias Howe, and that having heard the oration of one dealer con- 
cerning a particular machine it ever after refuses to Believe that any other 
machine has any merits whatever. The legal, technical and _ historical 
papers written on the sewing machine make a literature as voluminous as 
the printed allurements of the dealers and as racy and readable as a patent 
office report. Its history alone concerns us, and the long and winding 
stream, turbid with the sediment of technics, can be clarified by the name 
of Elias Howe. Many minds had been at work on the search for some 
mechanism that would sew fabrics before the young Howe approached the 
subject. Sewing by machinery had even been performed in a certain way ; 
one of these machines, in which a double-pointed needle with an eye in the 
middle passed completely through the fabric, still.surviving in the present 
Bonnaz embroidery machine. This machine was a suggestion that sprang 
naturally from hand sewing, and Howe, while he perhaps never heard of 
such a machine till after he had made a better, followed at first this false 
scent after a machine sewer. 

In brief, Elias Howe made machine sewing practical. Many attempts 
had been made. His alone was successful. He made the machine that 
would sew, and, after all, this is the thing. He is justly the inventor, and 
it is now so recognized. 

The accompanying cut of Howe’s original machine hardly suggests the 
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modern machine of any style, and yet it contains the germinal idea from 
which they all sprang. The eye-pointed needle, vibrated by a lever, car- 
ried the thread through the fabric suspended vertically on the series of 
pins ona plate that moved before the needle. The loop was formed in 
the thread for the lock-stitch by a shuttle, and these, with the curved arm, 
form the essential features of Howe’s invention. The development of the 
modern machines, with their attachments and improvements, sprang from 
many minds. Once the road was opened, hundreds of workers flocked in 
to occupy and improve the marvelous country. Others saw it afar off and 
toiled blindly on to reach it. Howe opened the gate and an army of 
workers followed his steps, paying tribute to the leader, and yet doing 
what he could not do—bringing to the new field a vast multitude of im- 
provements and additions. Howe's machine was, and is, a mechanical 
and financial success, and all men and women have shared in the im- 
mense wealth his ideas gave to the country. 

The story of Howe’s life needs no rehearsing. He only left us in 1867. 
No American boy or girl should fail to read his life, if for no other reason 
than for the lessons of patience, of earnest struggle with poverty and fail- 
ure through the long warfare for his rights to the grand triumph at the 
end. The life-history of such a man is worth more than the biography of 
any king or general. 

The first Christian century saw in Gaul the earliest hint of a mechan- 
ical idea that now controls the markets of the world. The farmer in Gaul 
used the original harvesting machine. It consisted of a/large box or frame 
of wood mounted on two wheels, and driven “ cart before the horse” fashion 
through the fields of ripe grain. The shafts were behind, and an ox was 
harnessed with his head to the cart and the traces fastened to the shafts. 
On the front of the vehicle were placed finger-like knives, side by side, and 
as the machine advanced through the grain, these knives, like teeth, tore 
off the heads of the grain and dropped them into the cart. The machine 
disappeared for centuries, to reappear in Illinois in the grain header and in 
the clover-harvester. Neither of these machines was a copy of the old 
harvester in Gaul, except in the retention of the idea of a finger-like series 
of knives for twitching off the heads of the grain or clover. The histor- 
ical point of interest is in the curious survival of the finger-bar in the 
modern reaper. The knives now move with a shearing motion between 
fixed fingers. The horse has come round to the front, and the knives 
and fingers have dropped down to the ground at one side of the ma- 
chine, and the motion of the machine itself is imparted to the vibrating 
knives. 
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Ideas seem to be epidemic. Many minds appear to be illuminated at 
once, and to bring forth much the same idea in different parts of the world 
at the same time. The early part of this century saw the birth of a 
number of mechanical devices for reaping by horse power. One machine 
out of a multitude had the right germinal idea. One young man ona 
Virginia farm, after seeing his father try for years te make a practical 
reaper, grasped the details of the problem, conceived the right mechanical 
devices for overcoming the difficulties of the problem, and made and used 
the first reaper that was both a mechanical and a commercial success. 


























M’CORMICK’S REAPER. 


Cyrus Hall McCormick observed that the finger-like knives must move. 
The knives were in use in Gaul in’A.D. 70; they were joined together and 
made to vibrate sideways by connections with the driving-wheel of the 
machine in Virginia in A.D. 1831. Spear-shaped fingers gathered the stalks 
to the shearing knives, a revolving reel pressed the grain over the knives. 
Bell, in England, had thought of that last in 1826, yet with curious back- 
ward glance he kept the old Gaul’s idea of placing the cart before the 
horse. His machine was not a success, and McCormick’s ideas alone were 
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fruitful in the million or more harvesters that have gathered the grain 
crops of the world. 

McCormick escaped the personal trials that beset such men as Jac- 
quard or Kay; yet he, like Howe, fought a good fight for his ideas. As in 


CYRUS H. M’CORMICK. 


Whitney’s case, his ideas were of such transcendent value that the national 
conscience seemed to be too weak to resist the temptation to use his prop- 
erty by withholding a renewal of his patents. It, after all, mattered little, 
for the grand lessons of this man’s life-history are found in his clear, sharp 
reasoning on the actual mechanical details of the problem he set before 
himself, in the simple and direct solution he offered, and the courage and 
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business sagacity which enabled him to win the highest prizes in many a 
hard-fought battle all round the world. These battles were peaceful con- 
tests between rival makers of machines in every country. The London 
Times covered his earlier machine with ridicule before the first trial began, 
and honestly sang its highest praise the day after. McCormick was born 
in Rockbridge, Virginia, February 15, 1809, and died May 13, 1884. 

The new phase in the history of inventions upon which we are entering 
seems to throw backward a strong light, bringing out in vivid contrast one 


strange and interesting figure. The present workers proceed on simple 
lines, seeking for the unknown by study and scientific research. Many of 
the past inventors simply guessed and guessed, asking with sublime yet 
mistaken patience endless questions of nature. This striking personage 
in the group of truth seekers is that of Charles Goodyear. He saw new 
properties in the gum of atree. He had faith that there must be some 
substance, some method of treating it whereby its nature could be changed. 
He did not know. What better than to ask and ask again in tireless reit- 
eration. He would find out, like a Palissy, by incessant trying. There 
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is an end to that road, if the man have years enough and patience enough 
to find it. He found it, as such men always do, suddenly and in an unex- 
pected way. Apparently an accident. Perhaps so, just as the bursting 
out of a spring in a dry land is an accident. For all that observe the man 
—his life is the main thing. Some one would have stumbled upon the 
vulcanization of rubber in time. Few men would have shown his patience 
and perseverance. Charles Goodyear was born in New Haven, Conn., 
Dec. 29, 1800, and died July 1, 1860. His life is tinged with disappoint- 
ment, by reason of the selfishness of men and the stupidity of European 
patent laws, yet he lived to win honors at the hands of the very nations 
who, perhaps unwittingly, robbed him of his rights. 

Goodyear is perhaps the last of the discoverers by blind experiment. 
The new men must follow the steps of the younger Edison, who invents 
by the law of probability. Thomas Alva Edison was born in an obscure 
canal village in Erie Co., New York, February 11, 1847. More has been 
written about this inventor than any who ever lived, and there is no need 
to repeat the wondrous tale. The point to be observed now lies in the fact 
that he stands as the leader of the new men, his work an example of the 
new methods of invention. He asks questions of nature by finding out, 
first, all the known, then proving it over again by retrial, then he con- 
siders the probable, the most natural in the unknown. No blind guessing. 
A careful, deliberate search in anew direction. If nothing appears, “ hark 
back,” and begin again at the next most likely opening. There can be but 
one end. He finds a way, opens a gate to the new country, and returns 
with a complete map of all its coasts and headlands. Such a man adds to 
the sum of human knowledge at every step, and every new discovery is a 
proved fact, useful forever after. He doubts with a splendid courage all 
that is said of nature, till he knows it for himself, and then he moves on to 
the unknown with a courage born of conviction. He arrives at things be- 
cause he has the compass of personal knowledge. These few words con- 
cerning. the most remarkable inventor who ever lived are the result of 
personal observation of the man at his work since the day he began his 
greater labors. The lesson of his life is found in the fact that he has 
proved that invention is an art and not a happy guessing, that discovery is 
a wise search, not a drifting in the fogs of ignorance. His life is the great- 
est incentive to our young people to be found in modern history. It 
teaches to work, it points out the new path, at once laborious, scientific, 
exact, and ending at success. 

Beside these men—Whitney, Howe, Goodyear, Blanchard, and Lyall 


and Edison who still are with us—stand Morse, Bigelow, Fulton, Alexan- 
Vor. XII.—No, 4.—20 
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der Graham Bell, George Westinghouse, Jr., all inventors and benefactors of 
their times. Beyond these greater names is a vast multitude of workers, each 
striving to solve some question in nature or in some form to lighten human 


THOMAS A. EDISON. 


labor. To tell of all would fill a library, and I can only briefly catalogue 
some of their more recent works that have come under my personal obser- 
vation. Since I began to study the works of our inventors, the following 
tools, machines, and methods have been intseoduced into business and 
manufactures: The type-writer, the telephone, the photographic dry plate, 
the air-brake, the dynamo and electric lights, the regenerative gas-lamp, 
the positive-motion loom, the microphone, the sand blast, water-gas, 
toughened glass, the silo, the ice machine, luminous paint, the paper car- 
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wheel, the pnuematic riveting machine, electric railway, the whole range of 
elevators and domestic pumping engines, emery grinding, flexible shafting, 
synchronous telegraphy, multiple cylinder engines, and photo-engraving. 
All of these, together with every one of Edison’s inventions, are of our 
own times, and setting aside a few of Edison’s, are in actual commercial 
use. The effect upon the world of this multitude of improvements is past 
description or calculation. They have overturned and ruined whole 
industries and created countless new ones. In any other time or country 
they would have produced soeial wars and revolutions. That they have not 
done so, and that they have been of the greatest benefit to our people, 
indicate, it seems to me, the new spirit of our time, the new phase in the 
history of this country. When the history of these new inventions is 
written, when the lives of the new men are told, let us hope that all the 
warfare, the poverty, and suffering of the past are at an end, and that 
Edison’s life shall really point the way to new hopes, new labors and new 
triumphs for the benefit of all the people. 


.... 








—, 
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THE Seminole War of 1817-18 was hardly worthy of its imposing title, 
so far as concerned the belligerent parties themselves and their encounters ; 
but in respect of the political controversies, domestic and international, 
which General Jackson’s conduct of that war provoked, it assumes in our 
history a memorable importance. Roving Indians from East Florida, a 
province which Spain at that time held by a feeble and loosening grasp, 
approached Fort Scott on the Georgia frontier, surprised a boat-load of 
United States troops with their wives and children, who were ascending 
the Appalachicola river, and cruelly butchered the whole party. The ad- 
ministration at Washington, on receiving the startling news, ordered General 
Jackson to the front. The hero of New Orleans displayed his customary 
energy and promptness. Having raised an additional force of volunteers, 
he marched rapidly from Nashville to the Southern frontiers, and drove the 
bloodthirsty Seminoles into Florida. Pursued to St. Mark’s after a slight 
encounter, the enemy escaped southward into their inaccessible swamps, 
and in less than six months from the date of the massacre this Indian war 
was over. 

But Jackson was not content that hostilities should end thus easily. Two 
British subjects had come into his hands, Arbuthnot and Ambrister; and 
these, having been tried by drum-head court-martial on the charge of giving 
aid and comfort to the enemy, he caused to be summarily executed, the 
one hanged and the other shot. Next, turning aside from the homeward 
march, he captured Pensacola, as he had already captured St. Mark’s, 
against the protest of the Spanish commander, and hoisted the stars and 
stripes in place of the Spanish colors; here once more alleging that the 
king’s officers thus displaced had instigated the Seminoles to make war 
over the American borders, The British people were greatly incensed at 
what they called the murder of two fellow-countrymen; and as Castlereagh 
told Minister Rush, there would have been a war over this “if the ministry 
had but held up a finger ;” but the British ministry, having at this time the 
strongest motives for maintaining cordial relations with the United States, 
waived apologies. As for Spain, King Ferdinand betrayed an impotent 
rage; but President Monroe promptly disavowed General Jackson’s acts 
and restored the Spanish posts, at the same time sustaining in the main our 
General’s charges of Spanish complicity; in which posture of affairs the 
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leading European powers refused to espouse Spain’s quarrel, and the king 
after much hesitation signed a treaty which finally ceded the Floridas to 
the United States for $5,000,000 upon stated considerations. This cession, 
negotiations for which had been pending some fifteen years, was not in the 
end procured without a skillful management of these Seminole difficulties ; 
and to the happy result Jackson’s rude exposure of the imbecility of 
Spanish domination doubtless contributed. 

Not less memorable is the Seminole War for the influence which it came 
to exert upon the internal politics of our country. Jackson’s summary 
seizure of the Spanish posts was a popular act, and such he had meant it to 
be. Our people, and those especially of the Western States, had long borne 
with impatience the delays of a fruitless diplomacy; confident all the while 
that in order to obtain a full settlement of spoliation claims, old and 
new, and gain title to a territory once paid for, as to West Florida at least, 
when Louisiana was purchased, nothing could be easier than to march a 
resolute body of troops into Florida, dislodge the Spanish garrisons, and take 
possession in the name of the United States, This Jackson did on his own 
responsibility ; and, already the most conspicuous man of the age among 
our military generals, he leaped at once into prominence as a candidate for 
the next Presidency. All presidential candidates in that day belonged, so 
to speak, to one party; and civilians like Crawford and Clay, who them- 
selves were ambitious rivals and competitors for the succession, committed 
the fatal error of setting on foot a Congressional investigation; hoping 
thereby, as Jackson’s friends have claimed, to procure a public censure and 
crush this new popular favorite. But the President himself stood firmly 
by the General at this crisis, as also did Adams and Calhoun of the cabinet, 
and the result of the investigation was the utter discomfiture of those who 
started it, Jackson becoming a stronger and more formidable candidate 
than ever. From Jackson’s gratitude the Secretary of War presently 
reaped a tangible reward in his own successful advancement to the Vice- 
Presidency ;.but in the moment of his highest elation, and while he reached 
out his hand for the chief magistracy, Calhoun received a fatal stab in the 
back. Crawford, his quondam associate and bitter enemy, betrayed to the 
old General] the cabinet secrets of 1818 ; showing that Calhoun had declared, 
when the seizure of Pensacola was announced, that Jackson ought to be 
court-martialed. Being asked to explain, Calhoun sought to excuse himself ; 
all the papers and traditions of the Seminole War were ransacked for his 
justification; but the angry President remained implacable, and under the 
deadening weight of Jackson’s displeasure Calhoun with his national aspira- 
tions sank as in a quicksand. No longer influential with the mass of national 
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voters, he devoted his commanding talents thenceforth to the philosophy 
of nullification, to State rights and Southern secession. In fine, the Seminole 
War and its controversies bore, indirectly, no slight influence in producing 
the tremendous civil conflict of 1861. 

In recalling the story of the Seminole War, I come upon a letter of 
General Jackson’s, written January 6th, 1818, which played a very singular 
part in the discussions which that war elicited. I print it in the foot notes, 
as it appears in Parton’s Life of Jackson, with the essential passage de- 
noted by italics.* That passage may be considered as the text of the 


* This letter reads as follows. See 2 Parton’s Life of Jackson, 433: 


GENERAL JACKSON TO PRESIDENT MONROE. 


‘* Nashville, 6 January, 1818. 


‘Sir: A few days since I received a letter from the Secretary of War, of the 17" ult., with in- 
closures. Your order of the 19‘ ult. through him to Brevet Major General Gaines to enter the 
territory of Spain, and chastise the ruthless savages who have been depredating on the property 
and lives of our citizens, will meet not only the approbation of your country, but the approbation 
of Heaven. Will you, however, permit me to suggest the catastrophe that might arise by General 
Gaines’ compliance with the last clause of your order? Suppose the case that the Indians are 
beaten: they take refuge either in Pensacola or St. Augustine, which open their gates to them ; to 
profit by his victory, General Gaines pursues the fugitives, and has to halt before the garrison 
until he can communicate with his government. In the mean time the militia grow restless, and he 
is left to defend himself by the regulars. The enemy, with the aid of their Spanish friends and 
Woodbine’s British partizans, or, if you please, with Aury’s force, attacks him. What may not be 
the result?” Defeat and massacre. Permit me to remark that the arms of the United States must 
be carried to any point within the limits of East Florida, where an enemy is permitted and protected 
or disgrace attends. 

“‘The executive government have ordered, and, as I conceive, very properly, Amelia Island to 
be taken possession of. This order ought to be carried into execution at all hazards, and simul- 
taneously the whole of East Florida seized, and held as an indemnity for the outrages of Spain 
upon the property of our citizens. This done, it puts all opposition down, secures our citizens a 
complete indemnity, and saves us from a war with Great Britain, or some of the continental powers 
combined with Spain. This can be done without implicating the government. et it be signified 
to me through any channel (say Mr. J. Rhea) that the possession of the Floridas would be desirable 
to the United States, and in sixty days it will be accomplished. 

‘The order being given for the possession of Amelia Island, it ought to be executed, or our 
enemies, internal and external, will use it to the disadvantage of the government. If our troops enter 
the territory of Spain in pursuit of our Indian enemy, all opposition that they meet with must be 
put down, or we will be involved in danger and disgrace. 


**T have the honor, &c., 
“ ANDREW JACKSON.” 
Hon. James Monroe, 
President United States.” 
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present article, my object being to lay before the public, and I may con- 
fidently say for the first time, a full and true narrative as to what for con- 
venience I shal style “ Jackson’s January letter.” Parton, in his “Life of 
Andrew Jackson,” follows Benton; and Benton, in preparing his “ Thirty 
Years’ View,” was misled—honestly no doubt—by a lengthy document on 
the subject of the Seminole War which he found among Andrew Jackson’s 
posthumous papers, but whose publication Jackson himself never positively 
sanctioned. Parton, if not Benton himself, has been puzzled by the 
mysteries involved in that January letter. Those mysteries, however, are 
solved in part by the later publi$hed volumes of that most valuable historical 
work, John Quincy Adams's Diary, though no one, I believe, has called at- 
tention to the point, and they are essentially cleared by the testimony of 
the Monroe manuscripts now in possession of the government, and of the 
Gouverneur papers which are still held in Washington by the last of Monroe’s 
lineal descendants. These manuscripts, it is probable, will soon be fully 
purchased, and published by order of Congress; and meantime I believe I 
violate no confidence in using the substance of their contents for the pur- 
pose of this narrative, in connection with the publications I have referred 
to; well knowing that the American people value truth and justice in 
history, and that they would not willingly suffer false imputations to tarnish 
the fame of an honored President, who has reposed more than fifty years in 
the grave. 

Jackson’s January letter, it is perceived, indicates on the General’s part 
a personal wish to carry the war into Spain precisely as he afterwards did. 
Heedless, perhaps, of the duplicity, of the lawlessness to which such a 
course must have committed the responsible Executive of the United States, 
Jackson urged Monroe to drop only a sly hint, and in sixty days the 
Floridas would be ours. The secret channel indicated was through John 
Rhea, better known to statesmen of the day as “ Johnny Rhea,” a member 
of Coagress for many years from Tennessee, a native of Ireland, a man 
never of much reputation, who is remembered in history only as one of 
Jackson’s constant parasites. It is well known that this January letter was 
written from Nashville before Jackson had received the marching orders 
which were already on their way to him from Washington, and in ignorance 
of their contents. Those orders directed him to proceed to the scene of war 
and take command, observing the restrictions already imposed on his pre- 
decessor, General Gaines—restrictions of whose import Jackson’s own letter 
shows that he was already apprised. In other words, Jackson might cross 
the Florida line, provided the hostile Indians could be reached and punished 
in no other way ; but on no account was he to molest or threaten a Spanish 
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post; and should the enemy find refuge within a Spanish fortress, he was 
to relinquish the pursuit and take no further steps without receiving new 
and explicit orders from the War Department.* 

Jackson was resolute, headstrong, self-reliant, disinclined to obey orders 
from any one, strongly persistent in his own views, and by no means con- 
siderate toward those he fought or argued against. Monroe, on the other 
hand, was at this epoch, as all accounts agree, patient, tolerant, slow in 
reaching conclusions, but magnanimous and considerate—an Executive 
who both sought counsel and encouraged the confidence of his counselors ; 
a chief magistrate who took just and comprehensive views of public policy, 
who was sensitive that all his official acts should be rightly performed, and 
as a man the soul of generous honor. What impression would such a 
private letter from a commanding general have been likely to produce upon 
the mind of such a President, under circumstances like these? Much the 
same, we may imagine, as McClellan’s famous letter on the slavery 
question, written as he started on his Peninsular campaign, produced 
upon President Lincoln’s mind. The General had meantime received his 
military orders and was bound to pursue them; consequently personal 
advice on delicate questions of a political character, whose tendency was 
to compromise the Chief Executive, would be weighed but not discussed by 
the datter at such a juncture. In truth, free advice from Jackson was 
nothing new to Monroe; he had been receiving it ever since his election 
to the Presidency ; and, appreciating Jackson’s friendship as well as the 
originality and force of all he might say, he had constantly encouraged him 
to speak his mind freely, but at the same time pursuing the tenor of his 
administration after his own deliberate convictions. 

In point of fact, however, Monroe never read nor reflected upon Jack- 
son’s January letter at all until after Pensacola had fallen. This will 
conclusively appear in the course of the present narrative. 

For historical facts one should trust most of all to contemporary 
testimony. Later narratives, solely derived from personal recollection, are 
not to be depended upon; for not only do events fade from the memory 
after a long lapse of years, but they are grouped differently as viewed in 
the prospect or the retrospect; important links may in time have dis- 
appeared, while the bias of the narrator must be to make the sequence of 
anticipation coincide with that of actual results—a state of things which 
rarely occursin real life. Let any one who doubts this tell from memory 
the story of his own personal experiences, dating ten or fifteen years back, 
describing the time, the persons, the surroundings, and the impressions he 


* See 2 Parton’s Jackson, 433. . 
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received, and then compare this story with the details recorded by him in 
some letter or note-book when all was fresh in the mind. Nothing, then, 
which admits us to the inner secrets of the Monroe administration upon 
the Seminole question can be so trustworthy as the correspondence in 1818 
of the parties concerned and John Quincy Adams’s scrupulous Diary. 

As Adams himself, while thoroughly conscientious, was a keen and un- 
sparing critic of his political associates and chieftain, in what he.thus jotted 
down, and at the present juncture the only one of them all who showed a 
disposition to sustain Jackson’s conduct to the utmost, we may trust his 
recorded impressions as not too indulgent toward the administration. His 
minutes of the Seminole discussions show clearly enough that the capture 
of Pensacola was an entire surprise to the Cabinet, Calhoun included, and 
to the President who had summoned them for counsel. The question for 
consultation here was not (as Jackson, long years after, chose to believe) 
whether to punish the General commanding for disobedience, but whether 
to approve or disapprove of his proceedings. Not only did Monroe state 
the capture as a breach of orders; but the news of Pensacola’s surrender 
came at the very moment when, under the favor of the French Minister at 
Washington, negotiations with Spain for the purchase of Florida had been 
taken up anew, with fresh hopes of success. Dispatches relating to the 
execution of Arbuthnot and Ambrister had miscarried, and hence the full 
scope of Jackson’s conduct did not appear; but, as to the Spanish posts, all 
the cabinet finally concurred in the conclusion that their capture must be 
disavowed as having been made without authority. The President gener- 
ously admitted that there might be justification for taking Pensacola under 
some circumstances, but that Jackson had not made out his case. 

Adams gives further incidental proof of the President's good faith. He 
says that, while candid and good-humored as to all that the Secretary of 
State suggested in Jackson’s. favor, Monroe was firm on the main con- 
clusion. And, once more, in November, 1818, he records in his Diary 
that when revising the draft of the official dispatch in which, it is well 
known, Adams made, for European impression, a most brilliant and suc- 
cessful defense of the administration policy as against Spain, Monroe 
altered the document, saying: ‘You have gone too far in justifying Jack- 
son’s acts in Florida.” “Iam decidedly of opinion,” was the substance of 
the President’s comment, “that these proceedings have been attended 
with good results and are in the main justifiable; but that certainly they 
were not ‘contemplated in any of the instructions issued to Jackson. I 
think the public will not entirely justify the General ; and the true course for 
ourselves is to shield and support him as much as possible, but not commit 
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the administration on points where the public will be against us.” Adams, 
who felt the force of the criticism, observes in his Diary that this view of 
the case is wise, just, and generous.* 

Monroe’s whole course toward Jackson, indeed, corresponded with this 
same wise and generous view of his public duty. Had he made Jackson's 
rule of conduct his own in this instance, there might have been war with 
the allied powers of Europe, and, what was worse, American diplomacy 
must have been stigmatized as perfidious. But, making all allowance for 
Jackson’s idiosyncrasies, Monroe candidly acknowledged the positive ser- 
vice Jackson rendered, as events turned out; and positive proofs of a 
continued confidence were given soon after, as when, for instance, he com- 
missioned Jackson to receive the cession of the Floridas from the Spanish 
authorities after the treaty with Spain had been ratified. 

In his message, on the reassembling of Congress, Monroe states the 
official facts clearly, but considerately.t Monroe’s most confidential 
correspondence of this date with his own friends is consistent with the 
same theory. To Madison (whom he constantly consulted on all the great 
points of his administration), he wrote, February 7, 1819, while the Semi- 
nole debates were progressing in the House, that everything not already 
communicated to him was before the country; and, reciting the policy 
pursued on the receipt of Jackson’s Pensacola dispatches, and the justice 
done to Spain by restoring the posts, he proceeds to blame the Spanish 
authorities themselves for conniving at or permitting the Seminole hos- 
tilities, and to defend himself in not punishing Jackson “for his mistake.’’} 
Monroe wrote, March 17, 1819, to Minister Rush in a similar strain after 
the Florida treaty had been concluded at Washington. § 

But how was the delicate affair managed with Jackson himself, so as to 
soothe an insubordinate commander while reversing his acts? Most skill- 
fully, as the correspondence to be found in Parton’s Life will show, and 


’ 

* See 4 John Quincy Adams’s Diary (1818). 

¢ In this message the President observes that only by returning these posts were amicable 
relations preserved with Spain, and that for changing those relations Congress and not the Executive 
has the power.—ANNUAL MESSAGE, November 17, 1818. 

¢ Madison’s Writings (1819) ; Monroe MSS. 

§ ‘‘ The right to make war,” says Monroe, “‘ was not only not assumed by the Executive, but 
explicitly disclaimed. The General transcended his orders, but that was no breach of the Con- 
stitution ; he chastised all those as well in secret as open hostility to the United States. But as 
soon as the orders of the Government reached him and those under him, a prompt obedience fol- 
lowed.” And Monroe further observes (once more defending himself for not censuring Jackson) 
that had he censured our commander and exculpated the Spanish authorities in Florida, the cession 
just made would not have been procured.—MonroE MSS. 
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with an obvious endeavor on Monroe’s part to assure the General of his 
personal sympathy and at the same time point out his breach of official or- 
ders. This correspondence, which was carried on after Jackson’s return from 
Florida to Nashville, and extended from July to December, 1818, shows 
that Jackson merely claimed to construe his orders differently from the 
War Department, arguing that they gave him a broad discretion. And 
Parton, who relies upon the hypothesis (whose origin will be noticed at length 
hereafter) that Monroe had actually sent Jackson some secret sanction 
through Rhea, in response to Jackson’s January letter, confesses his own 
surprise that these epistles should have contained no allusion to that sub- 
ject.* There is, however, not only an allusion here, but a full explanation 
as to the receipt of the January letter, which Parton has either overlooked 
or intentionally perverts, namely, in, the last of the series, Monroe’s re- 
sponse of December 21, 1818, to Jackson’s of November. Monroe says at 
the close of that response: ‘*On one circumstance it seems proper that I 
should now give you an explanation. Your letter of January 6 was re- 
ceived when I was seriously indisposed. Observing that it was from you, 
I handed it to Mr. Calhoun to read, after reading one or two lines only 
myself. The order to you to take command in that quarter had before 
then been issued. He remarked, after perusing the letter, that it was a 
confidential one, relating to Florida, which I must answer. I asked him if 
he had forwarded to you the orders of General Gaines on that subject. 
He replied that he had. Your letter to me, with many others from friends, 
was put. aside in consequence of my indisposition and the great pressure 
on me at the time, and never recurred to until after my return from Lou- 
doun, on receipt of yours by Mr. Hambly, and then on the suggestion of 
Mr. Calhoun.” t 

Here, then, is a complete explanation on Monroe’s part ; contempora- 
neous with the events, as to the effect of Jackson’s January letter, and, so 
far as history is aware, it satisfied Jackson, for he made no rejoinder nor 
ceased to cultivate Monroe’s friendship. But why did Monroe volunteer 
this explanation, considering that Jackson’s letter of November, to which 


* Parton’s Life of Jackson, 518-528. 

+ For this letter of December 21, 1818, in full, and those preceding, see Monroe MSS, ; also 
‘Correspondence relating to the Seminole War,” prepared by Calhoun and printed at Washington 
in 1831, where the date is incorrectly given as ‘‘ 1830,” instead of ‘‘ 1818,”—an obvious misprint, 
as the context alone might show. This letter is strangely garbled and misplaced in Parton’s Life 
of Jackson, Vol. II., pp. 434, 527. 

‘* Loudoun ” refers to Monroe’s Virginia home, and, as John Quincy Adams afterwards pointed 
out, it was Hambly who brought the Pensacola dispatches upon which the Cabinet consultations 
were held, so that the allusion of the text is to Hambly’s arrival in July, 1818. 
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it responded, made no direct allusion to the subject? Possibly there was 
the barest hint in that direction in the November letter; though Parton 
himself fails to discover it. A chance passage in John Quincy Adams’s 
Diary will, I think, if taken in connection with Crawford’s later assertions, 
supply the reason. “At the President’s (notes Adams, of date Dec. 17, 
1818) I met Secretary Crawford, who was reading to him a violent attack 
upon himself in a letter from Nashville, published in the Aurora of the 
day. before yesterday.” * Crawford, recalling the same circumstances to 
Monroe’s mind, in 1830, states that they both agreed in this interview that 
the essay had been written either under Jackson’s direction or by some 
one who had access to Jackson’s confidential papers.t And to that con- 
clusion the candid reader will arrive if he examines, as this writer has done, 
the files of the Aurora for December 15, 1818, and reads that Nashville let- 
ter. In the course of it, the unknown writer, “ B..B.,” observes that the 
government knew the General’s views upon the capture of the Spanish 
forts before he marched his army into Florida; and if this be so, he adds, 
why, if those did not meet their own views, were not specific orders to the 
contrary given him ?+ This anonymous inquiry in the public prints touched 
Monroe; and hence, as we infer, his explanation to Jackson, made but a 
few days later, and the only one ever given, which the long record of Mon- 
roe’s administration discloses. 

Years rolled on and the Seminole controversy slumbered. Monroe’s 
long administration closed with applause. Among the numerous can- 
didates in 1824 for the succession no choice was made by the electors, and 
the duty of a selection having devolved upon the House of Representa- 
tives, John Quincy Adams became the next President. But so formidable 
a coalition was presently made of Jackson’s supporters that they soon 
gained the full control of Congress, blocked all administration measures 
and prepared the way for an easy victory in 1828. In these political ar- 
rangements, Calhoun, already Vice-President, shifted his forces to Jackson, 
whose friends in turn agreed to support him for re-election on the Demo- 
cratic ticket. In this state of affairs an old feud between Calhoun and 
Crawford broke out afresh in 1827; the friends of the latter now seeking 
to embroil their adversary with Jackson by charging him with duplicity in 
the old Seminole business. Appeal was made to Ex-President Monroe for 
the facts; and among other issues of veracity raised between Calhoun and 


* John Quincy Adams's Diary. 
+ Crawford’s lapse of memory is to be noted ; he called it ‘‘ an essay in a Nashville paper.” 


$ Aurora (Philadelphia), Dec. 15, 1818. Observe that this epistle argues that to the January 
letter of Jackson no reply was ever given. 
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Crawford was that concerning the reception and use made of Jackson’s 
January letter. Monroe transmitted his private correspondence for Cal- 
houn to use strictly in his own justification ; and at the same time perceiv- 
ing, as he thought, a growing disposition on the part of Jackson’s friends 
to pervert facts and rob the Virginia statesmen of merited honors for their 
own hero’s glory, he recalled, with no little feeling, the generous interest 
he had always shown in Jackson’s welfare. As for Jackson’s January let- 
ter, Monroe here reiterated the explanation of 1818. “1 solemnly declare,” 
he writes Calhoun, “that I never read that letter until after the affair was 
concluded; nor did I ever think of it until you recalled it to my recollec- 
tion by an intimation of its contents and a suggestion that it had also been 
read by Crawford, who had mentioned it to some person who might be 
disposed to turn it to some account.” * 

A further statement in this same confidential letter becomes of start- 
ling importance. “I asked Mr. Rhea in a conversation,” proceeds Monroe, 
“whether he had ever intimated to General Jackson his opinion that the 
administration had no objection to his making an attack on Pensacola, and 
he declared that he never had. I did not know, if the General had written 
him to the same effect as he had to me, as I had not read my letter, but that 
he might have led me innocently into a conversation in which, wishing to 
obtain Florida, I might have expressed a sentiment from which he might 
have drawn that inference. But he assured me that-no such conversation 
ever passed between us. I did not apprize him of the letter which I had 
received from the General on the subject, being able to ascertain my object 
without doing so.” + 

Efforts were made, during the bitter campaign of 1828, to draw Monroe 
from his retirement; but he maintained in honor the strictest neutrality as 
between the candidates just as he had done in 1824. He rejected over- 
tures from Adams’s supporters to place him on their ticket as Vice-Presi- 
dent; and both he and Madison refused to serve when selected to head 
the Virginia list of presidential electors on that ticket. 

It is known that Monroe, like Jefferson, while above suspicion in all 
public pecuniary transactions, retired from the presidential office, weighed 
down with private debts, and that his last declining years were harassed 
with the humiliating struggles of pride and poverty. A claim pending be- 
fore Congress after his retirement promised him, or rather his creditors, a 
partial relief; and meanwhile President Adams, with a tender considera- 
tion for his late chief, appointed Monroe’s son-in-law, Samuel L. Gouver- 
neur, postmaster of New York City—a vacancy having occurred in the office 
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by death—in the expectation that some advantage would accrue from the 
office to Monroe personally. This, however, was not until the presiden- 
tial contest of 1828 was settled, and that adversely, of course, to Adams 
himself. After Jackson came into the White House there was a vigorous 
proscription among the office-holders; and Monroe saw with sorrow that 
the proscription extended to men long attached to himself in friendship 
and confidence. Jackson gave no direct proof that he had construed 
Monroe’s neutrality to his prejudice; yet symptoms of this appeared. 
Early in 1831 the breach between Crawford and Calhoun became open; 
the Vice-President had been expelled from the confidence of the adminis- 
tration, and the issues of the Seminole war burned fiercely in the public 
prints. Both Crawford and Calhoun turned once more to Monroe and to 
their cabinet associates for testimony to corroborate their respective state- 
ments. 

With regard to Jackson’s January letter a curious issue had now arisen. 
Crawford charged Calhoun with suppressing knowledge of its contents. 
Calhoun. claimed in return that Crawford had purloined that letter from 
the War Department. Crawford insisted that the letter had been read in 
the cabinet consultations of 1818 upon the fall of Pensacola ; Calhoun, that 
it never was before the cabinet at all. On this latter point Calhoun was 
doubtless right ; for Monroe, Wirt and Adams all sustained him; the last- 
named having his own Diary to refresh his recollections; and, indeed, the 
January letter now produced was to Wirt and Adams a new revelation. 
But Crawford, like Calhoun, appears to be fairly absolved from the impu- 
tation of falsehood in this matter, for Monroe was of the belief that both 
Calhoun and Crawford had been shown the letter; and Adams, comparing 
the several statements of this date with Monroe’s explanation of Decem- 
ber, 1818, suggested, fairly enough, that while the January letter was cer- 
tainly not before the cabinet at all when the Seminole questions were 
discussed, it might have been produced about that time, while only Craw- 
ford and Calhoun were with the’ President.* 

By April, 1831, a partial allowance of Monroe’s claim had been voted 
by Congress. The venerable ex-President was fast failing in health and 
spirits.. His wife, whom he dearly loved, had recently died, also one of 
his two sons-in-law. He was troubled with a constant cough from which 
he could procure no relief. The solitude of his farm was insupportable ; 
. nor might he call the ancestral acres his own. He announced to Madison 
the intention of taking his widowed daughter with him to New York, there 
to remain for the present with the family of his other child, Mrs. Gouver- 
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neur. “ My situation,” he wrote in a letter of farewell to his life-long 
friend, “ prescribes my course, and I deeply regret that there is no pros- 
pect I will ever see you again.”” It was not long after this departure that 
ex-President Adams, while passing through New York, found his illustrious 
predecessor confined to his chamber, extremely feeble and emaciated, and 
so exhausted by the exertion of speaking that Adams dared not protract 
the call, though he felt it to be a final one.* 

While Monroe was thus suffering, a strange letter arrived at the house 
of his son-in-law, now installed as the ex-President’s confidential secretary 
and the chosen custodian of his papers. Even to this day, that letter, 
deliberately composed and appearing to have been carefully copied out, 
bristles with hate and defiance, every line resembling a row of rattlesnakes. 
It is written and signed by John Rhea. It. asks Monroe whether he re- 
ceived a confidential letter from Andrew Jackson, dated January 6, 1818. 
After identifying that letter it thus continues: ‘I had many confidential 
conversations with you respecting General Jackson at that period. You 
communicated to me that confidential letter, or its substance, approved 
the opinion of Jackson therein expressed, and did authorize me to write to 
him. I did accordingly write to him. He says he received my letter on 
his way to Fort Scott, and acted accordingly. After that war a question 
was raised in your cabinet as to General Jackson’s authority, and that 
question was got over. I know that General Jackson was in Washington 
in January, 1819, and myconfidential letter was probably in his possession. 
You requested me to request General Jackson to burn that letter, in con- 
sequence of which I asked General Jackson, and he promised to do so. 
He has since informed me that April 12, 1819, he did burn it.” Rhea 
closed with the request for a reply. 

This letter, containing statements so utterly at variance with all that 
had ever been said or written hitherto upon the Seminole war, was opened 
by Gouverneur. Monroe had for weeks been confined to his bed, and 
those, attending him had found it absolutely necessary to keep his mind 
free from all excitement or anxiety. In his astonishment and perplexity, 
the son-in-law consulted Wirt, the trusted legal adviser of former adminis- 
trations. Wirt, agreeing with him that Rhea’s story was not only utterly 
false, but invented for some hidden political purpose, urged that Monroe’s 
solemn statement be procured. Gouverneur followed this advice; and 
accordingly on the 19th of June, 1831, the ex-President made his deposition 
in presence of witnesses, signing his familiar name firmly and legibly at the 
close. As to this Rhea letter shown him for the first time, and of which 
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he never before had an intimation, Monroe declares on oath: (1) That it 
is utterly unfounded and untrue that he ever authorized John Rhea to 
write. any letter authorizing Andrew Jackson to deviate from or disobey 
the orders sent him through the War Department. (2) That it is utterly 
untrue that he ever desired John Rhea to request Andrew Jackson to 
destroy any letter written by him to General Jackson. 

This document is still extant and I have read it with no little emotion. 
It is probably the last of State papers, if 1 may use that expression, which 
Monroe ever subscribed ; and what must have passed through his mind, as 
to the vanity of fame and friendship, while his pen glided over the paper, 
the reader may imagine. On the ensuing 4th of July Monroe was dead ; 
and with his death the Seminole controversy suddenly subsided. Whether 
the affair was dropped because this triangular quarrel between Jackson, 
Calhoun and Crawford had ended in a permanent rupture of relations, or 
because the public would hear no more of it, or possibly because the 
administration had learned from some source that there was a statement 
made tn extremis which might be forthcoming, history does not record. 
But-it-may now be positively affirmed that Monroe’s most intimate friends 
were informed confidentially of this deposition, and that one of them at 
least—John Quincy Adams—has left on record an opinion as to the Rhea 
letter expressed in language sufficiently clear and vehement.* 

No exigency ever arose for the production of Monroe’s deposition 
while either Rhea or Gouverneur lived. Jackson, triumphant over all 
political foes, furnished no material for reviving the dispute. But, long 
after Jackson’s death, Benton found among some chests containing Jack- 
son’s private papers, which were then and are still in the custody of the 
Blair family at Washington, a lengthy document which purported to con- 
tain an exposition of Jackson’s conduct in the Seminole war from Jack- 
son’s own standpoint. This document, prepared evidently for publication 
in the heat of the Calhoun controversy in 1831, had for some reason been 
suppressed, or at least withheld from the public. Being then engaged in 
preparing his “ Thirty Years’ View,” which was published about 1854, 
Benton made free use of it. As a faithful chronicler he set the narrative 
forth at much length, and as a long devoted partisan of General Jackson, 
and one moreover having slight personal knowledge of the whole affair, he 
accepted its allegations with no real effort to discriminate. But the care- 
ful critic must perceive that the document is not greatly to be trusted. 
The writing, as Benton observes, is that of some clerk in a fair, round hand, 


* See John Quincy Adams’s Diary, August 30, 1831. ‘‘ There is a depth of depravity in this 
transaction,” observes Adams, ‘‘ at which the heart sickens.” See further comments, etc. 
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with slight interlineations by the General, and the expression is sometimes 
in the third person and sometimes in the first. Plainly enough, the story 
is long and loosely put together, with hasty transitions from narrative to 
argument, with ad captandum thrusts, with assertions equally positive 
whether facts are alleged as of Jackson’s personal knowledge or upon mere 
hearsay ; its main purpose is to put Calhoun in the wrong and convict him 
of duplicity, and its whole strain is passionate and bitter, Though bearing 
Jackson’s signature at the end, it is not sworn to; page after page might 
have been interpolated bya scribe; and finally there is no proof that Jack- 
son himself ever finally accepted it as fit for publication, but rather the 
reverse.* 

In this document appears a statement as to the Jackson January letter 
which singularly fits into Rhea’s mysterious epistle of 1831. It alleges 
that while Jackson and Rhea were in Washington, during the winter of 
1819 (or at the time of the Seminole debates), Rhea called on Jackson, as 
he said at the request of Monroe, and begged him on his return home to 
burn the letter authorizing the capture of the Spanish posts which Rhea 
had written Jackson in 1818. Jackson, it adds, gave Rhea the promise 
thus solicited; and accordingly, after his return to Nashville, he burnt 
Rhea’s letter, and on his letter-book, opposite the copy of his January 


letter to Monroe, made this entry: “ Mr. Rhea’s letter in answer is burnt 
this 12th April, 1819.” + 
Monroe’s own connection with Jackson's January letter has now, I 


* See Benton’s Thirty Years’ View, Vol. I., p. 168 et seg. 

+ 1. Benton’s Thirty Years’ View, 168 e¢ seg. This is the statement borrowed by Parton, to 
which allusion has already been made in this article, supra p. 012. If it were needful, much might 
be said to discredit such a story. From the Jackson statement one gathers the impression that 
Rhea’s letter, being already in Nashville, was burnt by Jackson at the first opportunity. But 
Rhea’s letter to Monroc in 1831 supposes rather that Jackson had the letter with him while in 
Washington, which is the more consistent. The General had come all the way from Nashville to 
Washington, in order to produce his papers and justify himself before a Congressional committee ; 
and is it ta be supposed that a letter so material to his defense, if it existed at all, and he had relied 
upon it, would have been left behind? And if he had that letter with him, why, in utter disregard 
of the reasons which the Benton dccument puts forward so sedulously, should Jackson have so long 
deferred destroying it, when it was so easy to relieve Rhea of embarrassment by returning the 
letter or burning it before his eyes on the spot? Again, it is certain that Jackson saw the President 
and Secretary of War frequently, while on this visit to Washington, and that he was on the most 
cordial terms with both of them. Why, then, should one of the General’s astuteness have acted thus 
upon Rhea’s oral request, unsupported by proof that the request came from the President, and 
without a suspicion of Rhea’s motives in making it? And, once more, as Parton himself has sug- 
gested, is it not singular that, while we are told that Rhea’s letter to Jackson was burnt, neither 
Rhea nor Jackson has pretended to state what was its substance, what the dates of Rhea’s interview 
with Monroe, what the terms of the supposed authority, or any other details? 
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think, been amply explained. And as for that Rhea letter, which it is 
claimed Andrew Jackson burnt at Rhea’s request, only one of two theories 
appears tenable: (1) That Rhea imposed upon Jackson in the Florida 
business a pretended authority which the President never gave him; a 
sitdation which might well explain his anxiety in 1819 that his letter to 
Jackson should be destroyed. (2) That the whole story was fabricated, in 
or about 1831, by Rhea and others in Jackson's confidence, for some 
political purpose, in connection with the Calhoun disclosures, which they 
did not see fit to press. The latter hypothesis, I regret, for Jackson’s sake, 
to say, appears altogether the’more probable ; and that hypothesis Wirt and 
John Quincy Adams accepted—men most competent to judge, and not 
more disposed to favor Calhoun than Jackson. 

One word as to the private papers of Jackson to which [ have alluded. 
Since the recent death of Hon. Montgomery Blair, these papers have 
been held by his executors, who intimate an intention to arrange them for 
publication. Congress, on the other hand, at the instance of Jackson's 
surviving relatives, is considering the propriety of purchasing them. 

In the interest of our history, I trust that the question of title to these 
important documents will soon be settled, so that they may be opened to 
the inspection of scholars, if not the general public. I shall be glad to 
learn whether the Jackson papers throw any light upon the purposes which 
this falsehood about Rhea’s back-stairs mission—for falsehood it certainly 
was— was meant to subserve. 


Jerse SCarasicr 
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A gentleman, high in power in the Secret Service of the United States during the late Civil War, 
had partially prepared, prior to his death, an interesting sketch, revealing certain facts hitherto so 
jealously guarded as never to have appeared in print, and this material, carefully verified from pa- 
pers in possession of his family, and from public Documents and official Reports, is presented to 
the reader in the following pages. A fictitious name is given to the principal character, otherwise 
the story appears in its original form. The gentleman writes: 


“Early in the summer of 1863, I received, among other matters of 
intelligence, in a letter from one of our Secretaries of Legation in Europe, 
the following item: ‘I have reliable information that a gentleman imme- 
diately associated with Mr. Mason, the rebel emissary now in London,.is 
about to leave for Richmond to make the final arrangements as to issue 
and negotiation of the Cotton Bonds about which so much has been 
said. If my information is correct, and I have every reason to believe it 
is, he will leave on the Cunard steamer which sails one week from to-mor- 
row. He is about five feet eight inches in height, 28 years of age, weighs 
perhaps 135 to 140, bluish-gray eyes, ruddy cheeks, and generally prepos- 
sessing in appearance. His real name is W. Hampton Fairfax, but I am 
unable to state under what name he intends to sail: such are the facts. It 
would seem to us here very desirable to quietly obtain possession of this 
personage as soon as he arrives in New York, before he has an opportunity 
to dispose of papers which he doubtless will have upon his person, which 
might be of great value to our government; for you may be assured that 
nearly all the schemes and plans of the Confederate government are con- 
cocted abroad, and any means we can take to come into possession of 
information as to their points, cannot fail, I should judge, to be of service 

Ato both the State and War Departments. It is impossible for me to 
suggest any plan to carry out this scheme, and were it otherwise I should 
hesitate before doing so, as we over here are tolerably well informed as to 
your resources and abilities, and feel satisfied you will be equal to the 
occasion.’ 

“There were two reasons for believing this information to be correct; 
first, from our knowledge of the caution and perfect reliability of our cor- 
respondent; and second, from corroborative testimony found in an inter- 
cepted mail from Richmond—letters referring to the expected visit 
of Mr. Fairfax at or about that time. These being facts, if the informa- 
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tion of my correspondent as to his probable time of departure was correct, 
he must be within two or three days due at New York. A short letter, 
inclosing the foregoing extract, was penned and forwarded to the Super- 
intendent of Police, New York City, requesting him to take the necessary 
steps to arrest the suspected party on his arrival and forward him, under 
guard, to this city (Baltimore). With almost any other person than Mr. 
Kenneday, a different course would have been taken, but experience had 
demonstrated that he was abundantly able to deal with such matters alone 
and unadvised; nothing now remained but to patiently await develop- 
ments. Meantime a private note was dispatched to the State Department, 
giving the outlines of the case, and inquiring if the Secretary would care 
to see the gentleman if we should be fortunate enough to secure him; it 
was answered by an unofficial telegram in the affirmative. In less than a 
week from receipt of the letter first mentioned, looking over the morning 
reports of the officer in charge of prisoners, was discovered the following 
item : 

“«E, Fairfax Falkner, arrested N. Y.; two guards, charge, spy ; received 
4 A.M.’ Lieutenant Morris being summoned, he made a personal report, 
the substance of which was: The prisoner had arrived that morning in 
charge of two civilians sent by Mr. Kenneday, no papers, except a note 
to the effect that the party had been arrested on the gang-plank of the 
steamer, that the strictest search had failed to bring any papers to light 
that were of importance; prisoner assumed much dignity of manner and 
threatened proceedings for being summarily arrested. 

“*Very well, Lieutenant, you may bring him up.’ 

“ As soon as he entered the room, it was apparent that the description 
received tallied with the prisoner, and settled the point as to his being the 
proper person. A pleasant-faced young gentleman, but somewhat pale 
and evidently anxious and uneasy as to his position—how much was known 
of, or about him, and a nervousness as to his future. 

“* Orderly, give Mr. Fairfax a chair.’ 

“Vou make a mistake, sir, as to my name,’ spoken stiffly, and some- 
what excitedly. 

“*¢ Possibly, but we will discuss that question later. Have you any 
baggage ?’ 

““« No, my baggage is in New York. I was arrested so abruptly I had 
no opportunity to attend to it. I trust, sir, as I am unable, that you will 
take measures to get it for me, or I shall hold you responsible. Such high- 
handed proceedings are new to me, and it seems incredible, that in this 
Republican United States it can be tolerated or allowed. I land, or 
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attempt to land, in New York like any other passenger, and suddenly, 
without warning or any questions, find myself in custody as a crim- 
inal, am hurried off against my will, without even being able to get an 
answer to my questions as to what the charges are against me. I demand, 
sir, of you, asI have of others, to be so good as to inform me what crime 
I have committed and why I am thus kidnaped and spirited about the 
country ?’ 

“The language seemed to be earnest and impassioned, but there was 
underlying the assumed réle of outraged dignity, a tremor and nervousness 
that indicated he feared more was known than he cared there should be, 
and as it had been decided some time before that he should be forwarded 
to Washington, there to be dealt with, there seemed to be no necessity of 
withholding the desired information; so he was quietly told that he had 
been expected to arrive in the steamer upon which he came, that his desti- 
nation, his business, his name, his occupation, and his associates were all 
fully known and understood, that he was to be sent on to Washington, 
and that his baggage, after examination, should follow him. 

“ All this was duly executed, and he was, from pressure of business, 
more than half forgotten, the affair having been scrupulously kept from 
the press, when one morning a letter was received from Mr. Stanton, to 
whom it seems he had been referred, to the effect that Mr. Fairfax was to 
be returned to this office for such disposition as seemed just and proper, 
that as far as he could see, the young gentleman amounted to very little, 
and he had serious doubts if he had ever even seen Mr. Mason! Upon 
reading this, my estimation of the abilities of the prisoner rose consider- 
ably. I knew him to be all that was charged against him, yet he had been 
shrewd enough to deceive and mislead our keen Secretary of War, and 
any one capable of doing ¢hat was at least entitled to have his claim for 
cleverness recognized. 

“The matter had assumed a new and puzzling phase. What will we 
do with him, was a serious question. Clearly, under the circumstances, 
not to deal harshly, but something must be done—what? At length an 
idea occurs, and a plan is formed and adopted. Dispatching an orderly, 
an employee was sent for, and after a conference of perhaps ten minutes, 
he was dismissed. The party just mentioned was one of the most valu- 
able men in the service of the United States, and his occupation perhaps 
the most perilous. He was in the employ of Captain Alexander, Provost- 
Marshal of Richmond, and at the same time in ours. Provided with pro- 
tection from each of us, he passed from our lines to theirs and back with 
almost perfect impunity. His heart, however, was with us, and while it 
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was necessary for him occasionally to carry some information to the 
rebels—something that they would be sure to learn whether he told them 
or not, yet the information he brought us from them was often of the 
greatest importance. His instructions in this case were to go immediately 
to Richmond, and through Alexander obtain an interview with Mr. Benja- 
min, and as an item of information tell him that Mr. Fairfax had been 
arrested in New York some weeks since, and forwarded to Washington; 
that he had there been in constant communication with Stanton, Seward, 
and Lincoln; that he was about to be released and passed through the 
lines, and would probably attempt to consummate the original business he 
started upon, but under the circumstances, it did not look right, and our 
messenger deemed it his duty to warn Mr. Benjamin of all this and to 
suggest to Mr. Benjamin to think twice before he trusted Fairfax so fully 
after all these private interviews with officials in Washington, and especially 
after all being known as to his intentions that he should be liberated un- 
harmed and permitted to go on his business. 

“This being done, it remained to deal with Mr. Fairfax in a manner to 
allay suspicion and to conciliate him if possible. He was informed. that 
the Secretary of War saw no good reason for holding him longer, and that 
he had been returned to this office for final disposition; that it had been 
decided to grant him safe conduct through our lines, but that should he be 
found again within our lines, he would be regarded as a spy and dealt with 
accordingly. Ilis personal effects were all restored to him, and in the 
pressure of business during those troublous times, he was again almost 
forgotten. Some six weeks from this time, upon entering the office one 
morning, our quondam friend was found in waiting. He rose quickly, 
and waited, evidently undecided as to how he would be received. After a 
few seconds he walked toward the desk. 

“*¢ Colonel, I think you do not remember me?’ 

“*Yes—I remember; but has not your audacity run away with your dis- 
cretion. You were duly warned that if found again within our lines, you 
would be treated as a spy. Do you realize the position in which you place 
yourself?’ reaching forward to touch the bell, he stopped the hand ner- 
vously as he continued: 

“«That is true, but your orders were qualified. You said, if without 
good and sufficient reasons. I have reasons, and before you place me 
under arrest, hearthem.’ He then proceeded to inform me that all that had 
been suspected of him was true; that he was on most intimate terms with 
Mr. Mason, that he had come to make arrangements as to issue of the 
Cotton Bonds ; that the market in England was ready for them, and that 
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he had intended, if possible, to take back some of them with him, but that 
his credentials had been mostly verbal, it being known that he was person- 
ally acquainted with both Mr. Benjamin and Mr. Davis, and that they both 
knew his position. That no trouble had been anticipated in that respect, 
and even when released by me, he had congratulated himself upon still 
being able to carry out the original plan, which was, on his return, to run 
the blockade at Wilmington and Nassau. But to his surprise, upon his 
seeking an interview with Mr. Benjamin, he had been outrageously in- 
sulted, accused of being in collusion with Lincoln and the authorities, and 
wholly unfit to be trusted. To round off and perfect the outrage, he was 
placed under arrest, and closely confined in Castle Thunder. Stunned by 
the strange course affairs had taken, he patiently waited for days and 
weeks, expecting each hour that the wrong would be made right, until 
at length anger took the place of regret, and he solemnly swore to be 
revenged on a people for whom he had dared and suffered so much to 
serve and who had thus requited him. 

“From that moment he bent all his energies on the means of escape, and 
at last, through bribery and extreme caution, he succeeded, and made his 
way to Fortress Monroe and Washington. There he had sought and ob- 
tained an interview with Mr. Seward, before whom he had stated the whole 
case, and had volunteered, if means were furnished him, to return to Eng- 
land, where he would resume his former relations with Mr. Mason, but with 
far different motives. His amour patrie was entirely changed by the harsh 
treatment he had received; his hatred for anything Confederate was in- 
tense ; now all he wished was an opportunity to prove his devotion to the 
‘old flag.’ All this, and more, he poured out in his hot, impetuous Sou- 
thern fashion. Watching him the mean while, we could but feel that he 
was thoroughly in earnest. 

“*Well, after'this extraordinary statement to Mr. Seward, what did he 
say to you?’ 

“¢ Nothing, just nothing. He sat and smoked as impassively as a stone 
image, and when I had concluded he icily remarked “he did not see how 
this should be expected to interest him; that under some circumstances I 
might perhaps be able to give some desirable information as to minor 
points, but that the Government attached but little importance to the 
actions of the gentlemen in Europe who claimed to be manipulating the 
affairs of the Southern States,” but as I was leaving him, almost entirely 
disgusted, he called me back, and suggested that I call upon you and say 
what I had said to him. As far as he was concerned, he professed to 
know little or nothing of such matters; perhaps my proffered services 
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might be considered worthy of acceptance by those who did know, and, 
with acold bow I was dismissed, and here I am. I have arrived at the point 
where I care very little for the future. My efforts seem ali to be misdi- 
rected and futile.’ 

“ Mr. Seward’s closing remarks, which he had quoted, gave instantly 
the key to the situation. I admit at first I was surprised that the shrewd 
Secretary had not instantly availed himself of such an extraordinary oppor- 
tunity of obtaining the very information we needed so much. But in a 
flash it became evident that, however much he might desire it, it was the 
proper réle for 4im to assume to appear indifferent, and that within a few 
hours something would be heard from the State Department on the sub- 
ject. But the question came up, Is he to be trusted? May not this new- 
born patriotism be short-lived? How shall we prove him? These doubts 
were squarely presented to him, as the best method cf solving them. 

“«] expected that,’ he replied; ‘it is quite natural, and my only anxi- 
ety is how to convince you. What shall I do—what can I do, to satisfy 
you?--God knows I am prepared to shrink from nothing you may propose, 
unless it be to go back to Richmond.’ 

“«Can you give me any information as to-the Cotton Bonds at present?’ 

“*Ves, I do know something as to the Bonds. Part of them are printed, 
and some of them are already on the way to England. They are going 
through every outlet the Confederacy is in possession of. One lot I know 
of was to be taken charge of by a German Jew named Rossback ; he was 
to cross the lower Potomac in a “dug out.’’ How large an amount he is to 
take, or how many are in the party, I do not know, but the information is 
certain and reliable.’ 

*« Are you willing to rest your future on the reliability of this informa- 
tion?’ 

“He hesitated. ‘Yes, I am, provided you will take’every means in 
your power to intercept the shipment, and capture it. I am certain they 
have not got through, and am equally certain they will attempt it.’ 

“Very well, but in the meantime what is to be done with you? What 
do you expect to be done?’ 

“ He said nothing, but watched my face keenly. 

“Will you give me your word of honor that not a syllable of this con- 
versation shall be repeated to any person ?’ 

“*Ves, certainly.’ 

“«Will you give me your parole to report here every day at eleven 
o'clock? 

“*Ves,’ 
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“« Where do you intend to stay? 

“«T have friendsinthe city. I shall go to them, if permitted. They are 
bitter rebels, and believe me to be the same. Doubtiess, I can give you 
information on other matters, if you desire it. I shall of course conceal 
the change in my sentiments, and, although I shall not court their secrets, 
still, if they force them upon me, I shall deem it my duty to report them, if 
dangerous to the North.’ 

“ After this he went away. Each day punctually at eleven he was on 
hand, and each day with some item of more or less interest. Although 
apparently free and unsuspected, he was nevertheless closely watched. We 
did not feel quite sure of him yet. The policeman on the beat where he 
lived had especial orders to watch the house and who and what passed in 
and out. 

“A short note to the local provost-marshal of St. Mary’s, a note to 
Commodore Dornin, securing the ever-willing codperation of the navy in 
the Bay, resulted in the capture of the parties who were expected, and in 
securing Cotton Bonds to the nominal amount of thirty thousand dollars, 
which were forwarded to Washington and are now in the archives of the 
Government. Although the amount was smaller than was anticipated, still 
the report of Fairfax had been confirmed, and proved that he did have 
information, and was entitled to credit. When told of the matter, he re- 
plied that ‘he was sure when he told me,’ and that it must be borne in 
mind that the Confederate Government was making use of every means in 
its power to get these Bonds abroad, and that they were going in small lots 
on every blockade-runner they dare trust by land or sea. 

“The surmise as to hearing from the State Department the day our 
friend had presented himself on his return was confirmed by receiving a 
telegram to the effect that ‘the Secretary would be pleased to talk upon 
certain matters at his house that evening, if convenient.’ A long and sat- 
isfactory interview was held with him in his library, the result of which was, 
if, after ‘trial, the young man was deemed worthy, to accept his proposition, 
and pay such money as might be considered just and proper for the services 
rendered ; that verda/ instructions should be given him to instantly, by 
mail, communicate anything out of ordinary course which might be of in- 
terest; that he should, besides this, in any case, write weekly, or at least 
fortnightly, the minutes of business transacted by the enemies of this Gov- 
ernment; that his letters should be numbered, and signed with a fictitious 
name, and that he should never address or be addressed by the State De- 
partment—in short, he to be unknown to any one there. Passports signed 
in blank were provided, so there should be no record or opportunity offi- 
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cially furnished to serve as a trace, and it was further decided that he start 
at once. It was also arranged so that, should he prove false, we could, 
through our legation abroad, lay the whole matter before Messrs. Mason 
and Slidell, a course which would probably make Europe too hot to hold 
the gentleman, and necessitate his return where he would be duly watched 
for and properly received. All this was fully carried out, and in less than 
a week he sailed from New York, bearing by consent many letters from his 
acquaintances to their relatives and friends abroad, who were working with 
what has proved to be more zeal than discretion for a lost cause. These 
were, so to speak, his credentials, for it was proof that the ‘ sympathizers’ 
in the North still believed in and trusted him. Each week brought from him 
a communication, and nearly every letter was of importance. So jealously 
was this correspondence guarded, that the receipt of a letter necessitated a 
trip to Washington, and a personal interview with the Secretary of State; 
no allusion was allowed to be made in writing to this matter. But some 
of the trips paid—paid in being the means of saving to our nearly exhausted 
country millions of dollars. Time, as it rolled on, proved our correspond- 
ent to be faithful to uss Every move made by the Confederate emissaries 
was known at the State Department within fifteen days of transpiring, and 
measures taken to frustrate them if necessary. Every letter of importance 
written or received at rebel headquarters was either copied entire, or ab- 
stracts taken and forwarded, and, as I have since discovered, many times 
they were sorely puzzled as to how our Government should happen to 
guess so shrewdly at certain moves on their political chess-board, and be so 
fully prepared to meet them. A few items will demonstrate the value of 
this connection to us, which I will here say was to the last never even sus- 
pected, and of what benefit this arrangement of our far-seeing Secretary 
has been to the country at large. 

“It was through this channel that information was received as to the 
‘Burley raid,’ on Lake Erie in time to meet and successfully crush it; by 
the same means we were kept accurately posted as to the whereabouts and 
expected goings of the Anglo-Southern cruisers. While the Florida lay 
at Brest repairing, our correspondent visited her, talked freely with her 
officers, sent full and complete description of them, their names, former 
rank in our navy, the armament, power and arrangements of the vessel, 
etc. Through these letters we were informed of the building upon the 
Clyde of two swift and powerful steamers of the A/adama class, and_their 
positive destination and purposes, soon enough for our minister to present 
the matter to the English government, with such overwhelming proofs as 
to their intended occupation, that slow and perverse as John Bull pro- 
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verbially is in such matters (and certainly was in anything tending to hinder 
Southern aid), they could not but notice this affair and the building was 
summarily stopped. This matter alone was source of great congratulation, 
for knowing how much one A/abama had done and was doing, toward de- 
stroying our commerce, it was easy to compute what two more, still more 
powerful, would be able to do. 

“One remarkable plot was frustrated through this agency, of which few 
ever heard, or suspected. One letter gave certain information with all the 
detail, of a plan whereby one of our Pacific steamers, plying between Cal- 
ifornia and Panama, was to be seized, armed with guns shipped from Europe 
for the purpose, and turned into a privateer to prey upon our commerce 
in those waters; but more especially to look after and capture the other 
steamers of the same line, and the treasure they were at that time carry- 
ing in quantities each trip. The plan was well conceived, organized and 
nearly matured, and the com manding officer. was to be one of our old line 
naval officers, whose home was in Baltimore. ‘A sufficient number of as- 
sistants were to rendezvous on the Isthmus at a certain specified time, to 
meet a designated steamer on her upward trip from Panama. All were to 
embark as passengers, and at a given signal when two or three days out, 
by force to take possession of the vessel, run it into a certain port on the 
coast of Mexico, and take on board the armament which was promised to 
be there in time, and was actually started for that purpose. The informa- 
tion was received by us, in point of fact, before it was by some of the 
parties on this side who were to be actors in the drama. We were informed 
when, and where, and to whom instructions and commissions were to be 
issued and the consequence was, we by intercepting some of them came 
into possession of documentary evidence sufficient to convict. Letting 
matters take their course we waited until the time had nearly come, when 
one fine evening the ex-captain was quietly arrested, to his intense surprise 
and disgust, and kept in confinement until the whole plan was disarranged 
and given up, then tried by court-martial and found guilty. 

“But enough has been written to demonstrate that the arrangement, 
romantic, and almost improbable, as it might seem at first suggestion, was 
made, carried out, and proved of great benefit pecuniarily and otherwise 
to our struggling country. Some exceptions might be taken as to the pro- 
priety of the matter, but the old adage, ‘ All is fair in love and war,’ can, 
we think, be fairly urged. At all events, in this case the end certainly 
seemed to justify the means,” 
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As long as the civilization of the world continues in an unbroken stream 
the Great War of the Rebellion will be clearly cut into the face of history 
as one of the grandest and saddest of civil convulsions; but although 
ninety years only have elapsed—on the fifteenth of August, 1884—since 
the nation’s first rebellion had its birth, few there are who can tell when, 
where or how it came into being.* Yet, when the United States had but 
entered its third year as a nation, the so-called ‘“ Whiskey Insurrection ” 
of Western Pennsylvania threatened its feeble life. Primarily, the uprising 
was against the imposition of an oppressive excise law, which policy seemed 
to be forced upon the government by the peculiarly embarrassing condition 
in which the country was placed by her long and desperate contest with 
England. All the best thought of the statesmen of Great Britain, from the 
early part of the seventeenth century to the latter portion of the eight- 
eenth, and the stout hearts and arms of English yeomen for nearly two 
hundred years combined with an indignant outcry and a stubborn resist- 
ance against the imposition of a life-draining excise system. For overa 
century various excise laws had been imposed upon Pennsylvania, to aid 
England in “ vexing the public enemy in America” ; and later by the Colo- 
nial Congress and the Congress of the United States. In 1772 the excise 
law passed by the Government of the Penns, sixteen years before, was re- 
vived and made to include the natural products of the province, excepting 
what were for the private use of the owner. On the face of it this seems 
like a very severe law, and it certainly would have been, had it ever been 
enforced ; but, as it was assumed that a// spirits distilled from the natural 
products of the Pennsylvania province were for the private use of the 
owner, the excise did not bear grievously upon the farmers of the country. 
At this time the manufacture of rum from molasses became quite profita- 
ble; but during the Revolutionary War, when the raw material could not 
’ be imported, the farmers commenced to make immense quantities of whis- 
key from their rye and wheat for the use of the army. So profitable did 


* The principal authorities consulted in the preparation of this paper have been the ‘‘ Pennsyl- 
vania Archives,” Vol. IV., William Findley’s “ History of the Western Insurrection,” “ Inci- 
dents,” by H. H. Brackenridge, and ‘‘ History of the Insurrection,” by his son, H. M. Bracken- 
ridge, Albert Gallatin’s ‘‘ Memoirs,” and the account of the troubles given by Townsend Ward in 
‘*Contributions to American History.” 
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the industry become that it threatened to create a bread famine among the 
troops and a feed famine among the horses. The youth of the land were 
rushing to the stills, as to the saloons in these later days, and were becom- 
ing sots and worthless citizens It also must be remembered that on ac- 
count of the low price of grain at the commencement of the war, and the 
drawing of farmers into the army, production was much less than usual. 
So here was a moral evil eating away the strength of the country, and an 
alarming material danger which threatened the very existence of the army. 
Good clergymen from their pulpits, and good citizens from the corners of 
the streets, found ample ground to decry and degrade the distilling busi- 
ness and to make it possible for the government to collect a considerable 
revenue, thus maintaining the army in fair condition and saving the coun- 
try from her enemy. 

In the year 1780 Congress resolved that an allowance should be made 
to the army for the depreciation of its pay. This was distributed among 
the different States for discharge. Although ultimately redeemed at par, 
the paper bills issued upon the unstable credit of the State of Pennsylva- 
nia were, of course, much depreciated. A large tract of land west of the 
Allegheny River, and some confiscated property also, proved unproductive 
as a means of discharging the debt; therefore, upon application of the 
officers of the Pennsylvania line, a law was passed by which the revenue 
arising from the excise was to be appropriated in the payment of this debt 
of honor to the country’s patriots and defenders. But notwithstanding 
the commendable object for which the duties were to be collected there 
were several reasons why the laws could not be enforced at this time in 
Western Pennsylvania. The first was that most of the settlers were of 
Scotch-Irish descent; many of them had experienced the working of the 
excise system in their own countries, and the very grain of their natures 
was repugnant to it. Secondly, it had been tried in the neighboring State 
of New Jersey and been thoroughly defeated. For a short period, how- 
ever, the government did attempt to collect the tax, and considerable rev- 
enue was realized in Westmoreland County. At length, the people of 
Washington County became so exasperated at the insolent, unlawful con- 
duct of one Graham, the exciseman, that they shaved him, cut off his hair, 
dressed his horse’s mane and tail, brought him back into Westmoreland 
County, and let him go. Soon no one could, be induced to accept a com- 
mission. 

When the Federal Government was organized in 1789, the excise law 
remained unrepealed.* At this time wheat was so plentiful and of so little 
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value that it was a common practice to grind the best quality and feed it 
to the cattle, while rye, corn and barley would bring no price as food for 
man or beast. The only way left for the inhabitants to obtain a little 
money to purchase salt, iron, and other articles necessary in carrying on 
their farms, was to distil their grain, reduce it into a more portable form, 
and send the whiskey over the mountains or down the Ohio River to Ken- 
tucky, which country was rapidly filling up and affording a market for that 
article. The lawfulness or morality of making and drinking whiskey was 
not in that day called in question. When Western Pennsylvania was in the 
condition described, the Federal Constitution was adopted and a most 
difficult problem was presented—how to provide ways and means to 
support the government, to pay just and pressing Revolutionary claims, 
and sustain an army to subdue the most powerful combination of Indians 
which ever threatened the frontiers.* 

By 1791 the farmers of Western Pennsylvania were more extensively en- 
gaged in the manufacture of whiskey than those of any other section of 
the country, being forced into the business by the necessities of the times 
and their geographical situation. It is therefore a tribute to the modera- 
tion of their representatives that + the opposition to Secretary Hamilton’s 
excise bill did not originate in the locality where it would oppress the most 
grievously, should it become law; for on the 22d of January, 1791, while 
it was pending before Congress, the House of Representatives of Pennsyl- 
vania, upon the motion of two members from the city of Philadelphia, 
adopted by a large majority resolutions expressive of their sense of the 
subject. The State Legislature declared that “ no public emergency then 
existed to warrant the adoption of any species of taxation that would vio- 
late the rights which were the basis of government,” referring in this man- 
ifesto to that portion of Section 8 of the nation’s Constitution which for- 
bids the unequal levying of duties, imposts or excises. In some States 
little or no manufacturing of spirits was attempted. Pennsylvania was the 
banner State, and Western Pennsylvania the banner section, in this indus- 
try. The farmers of the Commonwealth, who were in those times the dis- 
tillers, therefore felt that the excise law would be by no means uniform in 
its workings, and that they had a battle to fight, not only on the ground of 
personal grievances, but of patriotic protest against the violation of the 
Constitution by the governing powers. Forty members voted in favor of 
the legislative resolutions and fifteen against them, some who were opposed 


* See Message Governor Thomas Mifflin, page 53, Vol. IV., Pa. Archives. 
+ Gallatin in ‘‘ Contributions to American History,” p. 188. 
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to the excise law still doubting the propriety of the State to thus interfere 
with a Federal measure. General John Neville, afterward so prominent 
as Inspector of the Western Survey, voted with the majority. Before the 
bill was passed, however, the Southern and Western members of Congress 
proclaimed an organized agitation for its repeal, Wm. Findley, Congress- 
man, and Albert Gallatin, then a private citizen of Westmoreland County, 
being especially prominent in the ranks of the opposition. But the repre- 
sentatives of the people never advocated a forcible resistance to the exe- 
cution of the law, although some of them were afterward obliged to ap- 
pear as acquiescing in rebellious acts of which they did not approve. 

The bill having become a law, March 3, 1791, the next step which the 
government was bound to take was to put the machinery in motion. 
Gen. Neville, who was among the leaders of the opposition to the State 
excise law, who is said to have remarked that Graham ought to have had 
his ears cut off, and who voted in favor of the legislative resolutions op- 
posing Hamilton’s bill, was appointed Inspector of the Western Survey, 
which comprised the counties of Fayette, Allegheny, Westmoreland, and 
Washington. The acceptance of this appointment, by which he bound 
himself to see that the unpopular law was enforced, created much indigna- 
tion among the people of Western Pennsylvania, from whose hands he had 
received many public favors.* They were the more irritated against him 
on being informed that he had expressed a contemptuous indifference as 
to the continuance of their good opinion of him, asserting that he was no 
longer dependent upon their favors, as he was now receiving a salary of 
“600 a year.” The “600” passed among the people for “pounds”; and 
in those days the masses felt a great aversion toward salaried officers, even 
showing their contempt, in the most offensive ways, against the county 
judges. Although among the better informed Gen. Neville’s salary is sup- 
posed to have been “$600,” still his former supporters felt that they had 
just grounds for indignation, and were willing to believe the worst of him 
that they might whet their anger the more. He was a Virginian by birth, 
a brave officer under the lamented Braddock, and a warm friend, since 
youth, of Washington, with whom he fought and whose government he 
had firmly supported. When these facts have been stated, a reasonable 
explanation has doubtless been offered for his acceptance of a position 
which brought against him the charge of basely deserting his friends for 
“the emoluments of office.” It is quite certain that his action, whatever 
its real significance, tended to concentrate the opposition, and to make the 
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hot-bed of the Insurrection that part of Washington County adjacent to 
the Monongahela and near the Inspector’s residence. 

In the month of June, during which was to be inaugurated the first 
year of the obnoxious law, no offices of inspectors at which the stills were 
to be entered were opened in the western counties. But the people were 
in great consternation, and held their first meeting at Redstone Old Fort 
(Brownsville) on the 27th of July. Col. Cook, elderly and discreet, a mem- 
ber of the first convention of Pennsylvania, the holder of various judicial 
positions in the western country, an ardent advocate for the adoption of 
the Federal Constitution and an earnest supporter of it—in fact, a man of 
sound judgment, ‘‘safe years,” and generally respected, was elected chair- 
man. Albert Gallatin, then a young, unmarried man of thirty, a friend of 
Patrick Henry, a farmer of Fayette County, whe had already obtained a 
State reputation and was subsequently to be honored by the whole nation, 
was chosen secretary. Then, as ever, he was a staunch Republican or 
Democrat, but firmly attached to the government. In pursuance with the 
recommendations of this temperate and harmonious gathering, meetings 
were held in the different counties to elect delegates, who were to assemble 
in Pittsburgh during the month of September. The controlling spirit at 
the Washington County meeting was David Bradford, a lawyer of con- 
siderable ability; deputy Attorney-General of the State; formerly at the 
head of a revolutionary movement to erect a new State from the four 
counties of Western Pennsylvania and a portion of Virginia; and, all in 
all, possessed of the spirit of the demagogue who seeks by unworthy, even 
mischievous methods, to ride upon the waves of popular passion to his-own 
advantage. The Washington County meeting resolved to treat with con- 
tempt every one who favored carrying the law into effect. Although it 
did not directly countenance violence against the excise officers, there is 
no doubt but that those turbulent souls who were inclined to tar and 
feather felt that they were upheld in spirit by the Washington County 
gathering, and David Bradford, its dashing leader. 

The deliberations of the Pittsburgh convention were controlled by 
cooler heads. Having considered the laws of the late Congress, they re- 
solved that “in a very short time hasty strides have been made to all that 
is unjust and oppressive—the exorbitant salaries of officers,” ctc.; but 
more especially did they “ bear testimony to what is a base offspring of the 
funding system, the excise law of Congress.” The law was branded as 
obnoxious because it operated upon a domestic manufacture, highly bene- 
ficial in the then state of the country; was not uniform throughout the 
States, and “tended to introduce the excise laws of Great Britain, and of 
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countries where the liberty, property, and even the morals of tke people 
are sported with to gratify particular men in their ambitious and interested 
measures.” The substance of the resolutions ‘passed at the Pittsburgh 
meeting are given to enable the general reader to stand upon the ground 
occupied by the legal and logical opponents of the excise system. But the 
day before the gathering of the delegates the unlawful and violent inaugu- 
rated a series of antics which were continued, with more or less frequency, 
for four years, having for their object the driving of the officers from the 
country. The collectors had been fairly established in the western coun- 
ties, while their agents and informers were abroad in the land. The 
people were too impatient, too fearful even, to await the righting of their 
wrongs by “ due process of law,” or to exercise their mild “ right of peti- 
tion.” Besides, as is the case in every new, fertile, growing country, there 
were numbers of adventurous and restless spirits who were ripe for a revolu- 
tion, considering it little more serious than a frolic on a large and exciting 
scale. It would really seem that although many opposed the laws from 
feelings of patriotism and self-preservation, many also acted the part of 
boys bent upon the perpetration of practical jokes upon a class of obnox- 
ious men, fortunately (?) thrown into their hands. The collector for Alle- 
gheny and Washington counties, the first victim of the mob, was tarred 
and feathered, his hair cut off, his horse taken away, and he left to tramp 
home in this pitiable plight. Several persons were proceeded against for 
the outrage, but the deputy-marshal dared not serve the processes, while a 
simple-minded cattle driver, who was induced to assume the responsibility, 
was whipped, tarred and feathered, blindfolded, and tied to a tree, where 
he remained five hours. These are fair samples of the scores of cases 
which occurred during the succeeding two years. The stills of those who 
were known to have submitted to the law, or who were discovered to have 
“compounded,” or compromised secretly with the collectors, were broken 
up and burned. Many law-abiding distillers, who were also proprietors of 
small grist or saw mills, had pieces of their machinery carried off, and 
sometimes the whole building torn down. Excise men were ordered to de- 
liver up their commissions on pain of bodily harm and the destruction of 
their barns and houses. Some were tarred and feathered and tied to trees 
—this seemed the favorite amusement of these grim jokers. Some were 
taken out of their beds, bound, led to blacksmith shops, and burned in 
various parts of their bodies with hot irons. Thus were the officers of the 
government harassed and persecuted; but, so far as known, no outrage 
was committed upon a civil officer of the law. 

In May, 1792, the government had lightened the excise duties and in 
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September the President issued a proclamation informing the distillers of 
his determination to prosecute delinquents, to seize unexcised spirits on 
their way to market, and to make no purchases for the army except of that 
which had paid the duty. But whether the government showed a spirit 
of compromise or a stern resolve to uphold laws which had never been re- 
pealed, the effect still seemed to be to whet the anger of the hot-blooded 
opposition. They continued to perform the most humorous acts, never, 
however, quite killing a poor exciseman with their practical jokes. Those 
who still claimed merely “the right of petition” to Congress now forbore 
to call their meetings in Pittsburgh, or elsewhere, and the boys apparently 
had the game in their own hands. During the latter portion of their reign 
of lawlessness they enrolled themselves under so ridiculous a banner that, 
had President Washington possessed a particle of humor, he might have 
forgiven them for all their past conduct. 

Some time in 1793, a certain man had made himself obnoxious by enter- 
ing his still at the excise office. His building was thereupon cut to pieces, 
which process was humorously called “mending” it. The “ menders” 
were, by a further stretch of fancy, called “tinkers.” Each mender was a 
tinker, and then and there the opposition to the excise laws labeled itself 
“Tom the Tinker.” On the forest trees commenced to appear threatening 
letters, signed by “Tom the Tinker.” ‘Tom the Tinker’s” awful chirog- 
raphy stared scores of offending distillers, excisemen and Government 
informers from the sides of barns and houses, ordering them to enroll 
themselves under his banner, surrender their commissions, or publish a 
card admitting their submission to his authority in the Pittsburgh Gazette. 
The mob element had surely assumed a party name which had the ring of 
democracy to it ; and it is actually a fact that “ Tom the Tinker” came to 
be applied, with due seriousness and respect, to any one who was known 
to be opposed to the laws—to even such orderly gentlemen as Albert Gal- 
latin, Edward Cook, H. H. Brackenridge and William Findley. (The 
two latter were members of the Assembly from Allegheny and Westmore- 
land counties.) Liberty poles also were raised in the disaffected region by 
this mischievous “ Will-o’-the-Wisp,” from which flaunted such inscriptions 
as “An equal tax and no excise,” and “ United we stand, divided we fall.” 
But very soon the popular frenzy, marshaled under the shadow of the im- 
personal “ Tom,” commenced to be directed by individuals. 

During the winter of 1793-94, when the laws appeared to be gaining 
ground, and many of the distillers had signified their intention to abide by 
them, an association was formed in the vicinity of Inspector Neville’s 
home, which, by the most violent, was considered as friendly to “Tom the 
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Tinker;” but, by the cautious, it is said to have had for its object the 
checking of the popular fury and the confining of it to petitions and legit- 
imate measures of opposition.* It was called the Mingo Creek Society, 
and consisted of a battalion of the Washington County militia, to be gov- 
erned by a president and council, the latter to be chosen every six months 
by the people of the several captains’ districts. No person holding either 
a State or a United States office could be elected president, but the society 
had the power of “recommending” capable persons to the legislative 
bodies. If its members had any grievances which they wished redressed. 
they were to apply to the society for relief, rather than to any court of 
justice. This was certainly an organization which was alarmingly like a 
military tribunal, and a strange institution to be established in a free, rep- 
resentative country, whose very bulwark of safety was supposed to be her 
civil courts. But its career was too short to be very mischievous, though 
there is no doubt that eventually this society became the machine through 
which the designing David Bradford hoped to organize an irresistible in- 
surrection against the United States Government. 

As has been remarked, what the “Tom the Tinker” men wanted was 
not a modified law but a repealed law; so that when the amended act of 
June, 1794, was passed they commenced to carry on their antics to a more 
shocking extremity than ever. The government therefore resorted to de- 
cided measures and issued processes against a number of non-complying 
distillers in Fayette and Allegheny counties. All the papers had been 
peacefully served except one, when, unfortunately, the Marshal called 
upon General Neville to accompany him, in the discharge of his duties, to 
the house of a distiller named Miller, in the latter county. It was then 
harvest time, and a number of farmers, somewhat heated with liquor, had 
gathered near by, sickles in hand, to cut the ripened grain. The sight of 
Neville piloting the Marshal to their neighbor’s home for the purpose of 
serving a writ upon an oppressed citizen, and forcing him to take a ruinous 
journey.over the mountains for trial, was more than they could patiently 
endure. While the officials were returning, having served the papers upon 
Miller, a number of the harvesters followed them and discharged a gun 
toward them, to express the people’s dislike for the Inspector. The news 
of the Miller affair reached the Mingo Creek Regiment, which was forming 
a select corps to join General Wayne in his Indian campaign, and the next 
morning (July 16) a small squad assembled before Inspector Neville’s house, 
four miles distant from Distiller Miller's. General Neville was prepared 
for the rioters, and after a short parley they were flanked by a sharp 
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fire from the negro cabins and fled in dismay, leaving upon the field six 
wounded, one mortally. The news of this casualty spread far and wide, 
and the next morning, through the efforts of the regiment and “Tom the 
Tinker’s” threats, about five hundred mén mustered at Couche’s Fort, not 
far from the Inspector’s house. The insurgents, before they reached their 
destination, had appointed a supervisory committee of three, who, in turn, 
appointed James M’Farlane, a brave and popular officer of the Revolu- 
tionary War, commander-in-chief. Their object was to obtain the In- 
spector’s commission; but they found that Gen. Neville had escaped, and 
that Major Kirkpatrick, his brother-in-law, with eleven soldiers from Pitts- 
burgh, had been summoned to defend the house and the Inspector’s papers. 
On the part of the besieging force operations were conducted with all 
the formalities of an important battle, out-guards being placed at the ap- 
proaches to the house, and flags sent to demand the papers, and finally to 
request the mistress of the family and other females to withdraw before the 
firing commenced. During a cessation of the hostilities Major M’Farlane was 
killed. His death was looked upon as a cold-blooded murder, and although 
the committee did not consent to the general burning which followed, the 
conflagration being once started they were powerless to stay it. The 
regular soldiers surrendered and were dismissed, the buildings being all 
consumed ‘except a small out-house which contained the negroes’ bacon. 
The day after the destruction of Gen. Neville’s home, the Inspector and 
the Marshal, while a violent storm prevailed on the river, took their de- 
parture in a boat down the Ohio River, and escaped through Western 
Pennsylvania to Philadelphia. 

The shooting of M’Farlane, under cover of what his many friends con- 
sidered a parley, set the western counties on fire, and runners were sent 
out in all directions to call a meeting at the Mingo Creek meeting-house 
on the 23d of July. At this gathering, which was largely attended, Messrs. 
Bradford, Marshall,* Cook, and Brackenridge, whose names became so con- 
spicuous afterward, appeared together publicly for the first time. Brad- 
ford openly approved of what had been done, and urged the necessity of 
making it a “common cause.” Marshall argued against such positive 
action, but would make the question one of inquiry. Col. Cook was, as 
ever, moderate in his expressions, and Mr. Brackenridge favored sending 


* Col. James Marshall, an early settler in the Western Counties ; a man heretofore noted for 
his moderate disposition, industrious, rich, and respected, having held the offices of Register, 
High Sheriff, and County Lieutenant ; a memher of the ratifying convention of the Federal Con- 
stitution and of the Legislature—the nature of his subsequent connection with the Insurrection was 
one of the most surprising incidents of this surprising period. 
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commissioners to the President. The meeting finally agreed to call a 
convention of the four counties at Parkinson’s Ferry (Monongahela City), 
on August 14, “to take into consideration the situation of the Western 
Country.” 

If such spirits as Bradford could be bottled up during these trying 
times, it would be better for the world; but these are the very occasions 
when such demagogues as he are most alive to the “advantages of the 
situation.” He no doubt imagined that now his iron was hot, he would 
strike it boldly, and forge from the excitement of the day that independent 
Commonwealth which he had previously been so anxious to create. His 
first step was to ascertain what his enemies were saying about himself and 
his supporters. So two of his friends intercepted the Philadelphia mail 
about ten miles from Greensburgh, Westmoreland County, and took out 
the Washington and Pittsburgh packets. Then another friend carried the 
stolen mail to the town of Washington, and Bradford and Marshall accom- 
panied him and the letters to Canonsburg, a small village seven miles dis- 
tant. There, in a little country tavern, the three conspirators, with four 
companions, called into the room for the purpose, opened the letters, and 
found that Major Thomas Butler, in command of Fort Fayette, at Pitts- 
burgh, in giving an account of the attack on Gen. Neville’s house to Sec- 
retary of War, Knox, had referred to “these deluded people,” “thcse 
deluded and rebellious people,” “the banditti,” etc.; that Col. Neville, the 
son of the Inspector, had called the insurgents “ rascals ;”” that John Gib- 
son, Major-General of the militia, had given a distasteful account of the 
burning of Gen. Neville’s house to Gov. Mifflin; and that Edward Day 
and James Brison had also referred to the troubles in an offensive fashion. 
This self-constituted council of war resolved to imprison the unfortunate 
letter writers, even if the magazines and military stores at Pittsburgh had 
to be seized to accomplish their purpose. They therefore drew up a 
pompous circular letter addressed to the militia officers, calling upon them 
to rendezvous at Braddock’s Field,* the place of the annual brigade 
muster, on the first day of August, “with arms and accoutrements in good 
order.” Each officer was coolly and mysteriously informed as follows: 
“ Here, sir, is an expedition proposed in which you will have an oppor- 
tunity of displaying your military talents and of rendering service to your 
country. Four days’ provisions will be wanted ; let the men be thus sup- 
plied.” Such strong remonstrances were sent to Bradford that he issued 
a countermand to the effect that “the brave men of war need not turn out 


* So called because it was the scene of General Braddock’s unfortunate defeat, the locality 
being ten miles above Pittsburgh, on the same side of the Monongahela River. 
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until further notice.” But the circular letter had done its work, and when 
he found that the people of Washington County were raging to be led to 
Braddock’s Field, although the countermand was in his own handwriting, 
he denied that its issuance was his voluntary act. Marshall, who now 
attempted to dissuade the populace, had his house tarred and feathered, 
and with many other respectable citizens and commanders marched to 
Braddock’s Field through fear. Others, with the patriotic design of en- 
deavoring to check the passions of the multitude, went voluntarily.* As 
it had become habitual with the militia of these counties to assemble at 
the call of their officers, without inquiring into its authority or object, 
many commands were led to the Field without knowing for what purpose 
they were assembled. Those who were acquainted with the contents of 
the circular letter were greatly excited at the mysterious nature of its 
phraseology, and looked for some weighty matter to be brought before 
them. A committee composed of the leading citizens of Pittsburgh also 
attended in order to save their city from destruction. Rage, fear, con- 
sternation, patriotism, curiosity, and suspense agitated men’s minds, and 
induced some five thousand citizens to gather upon Braddock’s Field and 
enroll themselves under the banner of “ Tom the Tinker,” now personated 
by “ Major-General” David Bradford. By general consent he had assumed 
this title, and mounted on a superb charger, and arrayed in full martial 
uniform, with plumes floating in the air and sword drawn, he rode over 
the ground, gave orders to the military, and harangued the multitude. 
The Washington militia, which were the most numerous, were dressed in 
hunting shirts with handkerchiefs tied around their heads, this being their 
Indian costume. They amused themselves, most of the time, by shooting 
at marks or firing in the air, at random. Although they and many of the 
soldiers were ready for any mischief, much of the hostility against the 
city of Pittsburgh had been allayed by the knowledge, industriously cir- 
culated by the Committee of Safety, that the disgraced letter writers had 
been exiled from home. Late in the evening, when the Mingo Creek 
Regiment arrived, no decision had been reached as to the ultimate move- 
ments of the army. Most of the soldiers were still suspicious as to the 
honest intentions of the Pittsburgh people, but as they decided to remain 
over night with the mob they were looked upon with more confidence. 
Many a time around the camps that night was heard the question, *‘ Are 
you a ‘Tom the Tinker’ man;’’ which query was the acknowledged test 
of patriotism. Many a shout went up from noisy militiamen, “ Hurrah 
for ‘Tom the Tinker!’” In the morning a council of the principal officers 


* Judge Addison’s Charges, 122. 
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convened for deliberation, and retired to a shady spot in the woods. Ed- 
ward Cook was appointed chairman. Mr. Gallatin was not present. Gen- 
eral Bradford opened the meeting by stating that the object of his grand 
gathering was to chastise the offending correspondents. He thereupon 
read their letters to the Council. While they were deliberating quite a 
circle of riflemen had gathered around, despite the protests of the council, 
and finally one of the militiamen, the spokesman, said impatiently: ‘“‘Gen- 
tlemen, do something quickly, or we will ourselves.” The Pittsburghers, 
headed by Mr. Brackenridge, reiterated their determination to expel all 
their townsmen who had given offense, as they already had several. But 
the insurgents wished to prove the truthfulness of these statements, 
especially as it had been reported that Brison and Kirkpatrick, two of the 
“exiles,” had just been seen on the Sandusky road. Bradford therefore 
ordered the troops to move on. Mr. Brackenridge then proposed, to 
prove that they could preserve the strictest order, that the army “should 
march through the town, and making a turn come out on the Monongahela 
bank; then taking a little whiskey with the inhabitants, embark, and cross 
the river.” The proposal was made in a light vein, and no doubt with the 
intention of putting those whom he and his friends heartily feared in good 
humor with themselves and with everybody. To his surprise his proposal 
became the order of the day. By four o’clock in the afternoon nearly the 
whole body of troops had marched through the town and halted on a 
plain to the east of it, the property of Mr. Brackenridge. Many of the 
inhabitants had placed refreshments on their tables before their doors, and 
the Pittsburgh militia and the Committee of Safety busily employed them- 
selves in carrying water and whiskey to the noisy but comparatively harm- 
less.crowd. A hundred or two, however, remained in town, after the bulk 
of the army had been safely carried away in boats, to burn the houses of 
Gen. Gibson, the Nevilles’, Brison’s, and probably Major Craig’s; but by a 
little artifice and firmness the threatened danger was averted, Pittsburgh 
was saved, and the Insurrection was virtually dead. 

Of this fact the general government was not aware. Its officers 
thought that it had just commenced. From their distant point of view 
it appeared to General Washington and his cabinet as if judges, attorneys, 
assemblymen, the militia officers and substantial merchants of Pittsburgh, 
who attended the gathering at Braddock’s Field—all the elements in the 
“ Western Country,” in fact—had joined to form one hideous and power- 
ful combination against the government. When the news of the gathering 
reached Philadelphia, the President immediately held a conference with 
his cabinet, and the Chief Justice, Governor and Secretary of the Com- 
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monwealth of Pennsylvania.* The assembled statesmen divided them- 
selves, at this meeting, upon the issue which has ever since vexed the 
councils of the country. The Federalists, or supporters of a strong 
central government, argued the necessity of sending an army to crush the 
rebels at once. The Republicans or Democrats held that the courts were 
sufficient to punish the offenders, Chief-Justice McKean declaring that 
“the employment of a military force would be as bad as anything the 
rioters had done—equally unconstitutional and illegal.” There was also 
some doubt as to the proper way in which the state and general governments 
should co-operate. On August 6 Governor Mifflin appointed the Chief 
Justice of the State and Gen. Wm. Irvine, a prominent officer who had 
been engaged on frontier service and held important civil trusts, as.com- 
missioners to proceed to the scene of the disturbance, and endeavor to 
bring the people to their senses before the President should send his army 
of 13,000 men against them. The next day (August 7) the troops were 
ordered to be raised in Pennsylvania, Virginia, New Jersey and Maryland. 
On_the 8th of August, President Washington appointed Senator James 
Ross, Jasper Yeates and William Bradford as commissioners on the part 
of the general government. 

It is neither necessary, to arrive at a clear understanding of the 
situation, nor possible in a paper of this length to go into details as to the 
events leading up to the actual appearance of some of Washington’s 
troops. Suffice it to say, that Bradford's influence was decidedly on the 
wane, and that, although he was one of the delegates appointed from the 
counties to meet the state and government commissioners at Pittsburgh, 
the counsels of such men as James Edgar, Associate Judge of Washington 
County, Edward Cook and Albert Gallatin, of Lafayette, and H. H. 
Brackenridge, of Allegheny, were in the ascendant. Yet, while the con- 
vention was in session at Pittsburgh, a very seditious libel was posted up 
on the market-house and afterwards published in the Gazeéte, especially 
insulting to the militia of New Jersey.t The uncompromising “ Tom-the- 
Tinker” men were greatly inflamed against the delegates, because they did 
not demand an unconditional repeal of the excise law, instead of listening 
to the offer of the commissioners to grant a general amnesty in return for 
a general submission, The representatives of the western counties had as 


* Account of Conference at the President’s.—Pa. Archives, Vol. VI., pages 144-146. 

+ The paragraph which caused so much hard feeling was this one: ‘‘ Brothers, you must not 
think to frighten us with finely arranged lists of infantry, cavalry and artillery, composed of your 
watermelon armies from the Jersey shores ; they would cut a much better figure warring with the 
crabs and oysters about the capes of Delaware."—Pa. Archives, Vol. IV., p. 547. 
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yet not given their decision to the government, but finally, after meetings 
had been held at Parkinson’s Ferry and Brownsville, they decided, by a 
vote of 34 to 23, to submit and accept the amnesty. Bradford was still 
for war, and at the latter meeting delivered a violent and extravagant 
speech, threatening with his men to defeat the first army that crossed the 
mountains, and then organize another which should checkmate any further 
attempt of the government to subdue the western counties, He even 
urged the propriety of erecting an independent government. But, 
although he still had a following, his star of destiny was plainly growing 
dim; and soon after the vote was announced, the typical ‘‘ Tom-the- 
Tinker” man, “ ex-Major-General’’ Bradford, withdrew and was not 
heard of for some time, when he was among the first to take the benefit of 
the amnesty. The rebellious subjects of the government were therefore 
required to sign a test of submission,* on or before September 11, although 
they attempted to obtain an extension of time, in order to properly 
‘acquaint the people with the facts throughout the large extent of country 
covered by the amnesty. It is very probable that the acts of violence 
which occurred and the stubborn refusals to sign the test were largely 
the result of this incompleteness of information.t Bradford and 
Marshall signed on the day appointed, the former making a long 
speech exhorting the people to submit. Those who had been most deeply 
engaged in the excesses generally signed. In some places the papers 
were torn in pieces and those who wished to sign were prevented from 
doing so by violence. In the townships next to the frontier, the people 
said, ‘‘ Let them sign who are involved,” and refused to do an act which 
had an odor of taint attached to it. The whole county of Fayette, which 
had submitted to the authority of the Marshal, would not sign the test, 
but, in convention assembled, passed resolutions agreeing to submit to the 
laws and not oppose the collection of the excise. Senator Ross, the 
government commissioner, who had remained behind to receive the lists 
of subscribers, brought such discouraging accounts of tumult and rebel- 
lion to Philadelphia, that the army was put in motion toward Carlisle, 
with President Washington close in its wake. This town was situated in 
Cumberland County, about half-way between the national capital and the 
scene of the rebellion. 


* The test was in the following words: ‘‘ I do solemnly promise henceforth to submit to the 
laws of the United States, and that I will not directly or indirectly oppose the execution of the act 
for raising a revenue on distilled spirits and stills, and that I will support as far as the law requires 
the civil authority in affording the protection due to all officers and other citizens.” 

+ Findley, pp. 132-33. 
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At Carlisle General Washington was met by David Redick, Clerk of 
the Washington County Courts, and William Findley, of Allegheny 
County, acting as commissioners from the people of the “West,” to 
explain to the Chief Executive “ more circumstantially the state of the 
country, in order to enable him to judge whether an armed force would 
now be necessary to support the civil authority.” Taking Mr. Findley’s 
own account as our guide, the commissioners found themselves surrounded 
by the most disorderly and dangerous characters, and were subjected to 
continual insult, not only from drunken and carousing soldiers but from 
the officers themselves. The President received them with the courtesy 
of a born gentleman and the consideration of a wise statesman; but while 
they were conversing with him, during their last interview, a general 
officer, with others, walked before the window, and railed against him for 
‘“‘ countenancing insurgents.’’ * Owing, however, to his salutary restraint, 
all their fire was spent in threatening what they would do. Laying their 
hands on their swords, which many of them had not been accustomed to 
weat; they would swear that there was no need of judges and juries; let 
them only see the rebels and they would “skewer” them. Before Wash- 
ington’s arrival, and while the army was marching toward Carlisle, two 
men had already been killed. While there liquor was drunk quite freely, 
and especially before this “salutary restraint ” was present, insubordination 
and disorder were so rife that the people of Carlisle were in great appre- 
hension lest their town should be burned. One reason for this alarming 
state of affairs was that the military corps were composed mostly of sub- 
stitutes, who came prepared to do any mischief or outrage, and who were 
impatient at the restraint which cautious officers and the volunteer corps, 
who were generally men of liberal education and honor, placed upon 
them. 

All these facts, and many more, the commissioners learned during 
their stay at Carlisle, and they justly felt alarmed at the thought of this 
motley gathering of soldiers overrunning the western counties.. Messrs. 
Redick and Findley hastened home, and assurances couched in more sub- 
missive language than ever were given the government that citizens and 
distillers would strictly comply with the law. Never was the backbone 
of a rebellion more thoroughly broken ; and it may be permitted an humble 
historian to suggest that the national government showed a little weakness 
in making a foolish exhibit of its strength. But the army clamored to be 
“ doing something,” as did Bradford’s men at Braddock’s Field. The New 
Jersey troops, in particular, were anxious to wipe out the stigma of the 


* Findley, p. 147. 
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Pittsburgh libel. So the President returned to Philadelphia, and the army 
under General Thomas S. Lee, of Maryland, proceeded to Uniontown, 
Fayette County, and soon were scouring the country for delinquents to 
bear away for trial beyond the mountains. Grave outrages truly were 
committed, and none of the troops acted more ingloriously than a portion 
of the Jersey horsemen who were sent to make arrests in the hot-bed of 
the insurrection, the Mingo Creek settlement. But it is not germane to 
the objects of this paper to discuss the particulars—the arrest of Sheriff 
Hamilton, Brackenridge and others—the wholesale arrests of November 
13, called in that region to this day “the dreadful night.” Some of the 
arrested were released through the interposition of influential friends. 
Others were sent io Philadelphia for trial, where they were imprisoned for 
ten or twelve months and then discharged. Several were finally tried, and 
one or two convicted but subsequently pardoned. 

But the government had established its authority, for the first time as 
a government. It was the country’s first decisive test ; and it is the touch- 
stone of any government’s inherent strength, that it shall be able to put 
down a civil dissension and eventually retain the respect if not the love of 
the subdued. Whatever may be said of some of the military leaders of 
General Washington’s army, it is the truth, beyond a doubt, that the 
President’s discreet course in his dealings with those who were “ railed 
against” as insurgents gained him friends even in the opposition ranks. 
As to the Excise law itself, the victory of Wayne over the Indians opened 
the navigation of the Ohio, made the markets of the West again acctssible 
to the former rebellious country, and brought money into the counties, 
with which the tax was readily paid: while in 1802 the hated law was 
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In the Summer of 1860, feeling diffident in regard to the merits of my: 
unfinished Life of Sir William Fohnson, 1 sent a few of its chapters to 
Orsamus H. Marshall, of Buffalo (to whom I was at the time a perfect 
stranger, though, of course, he was not unknown to me), with the request 
that he would kindly examine the manuscript, and give me his opinion as 
to the advisability of its publication. His letter in reply was so kind and 
so full of genial encouragement—as well as that of Mr. Francis Parkman, of 
Boston, to whom I had also written—that the work was completed and 
given to the public. This was the beginning of a friendship terminated 
only by the recent and lamented death of Mr. Marshall. The niche which 
this excellent gentleman filled in the social, literary and business world, 
and the fact that he was a frequent and valued contributor to the MAGA- 
ZINE OF AMERICAN HIsTorRY, add peculiar interest to the fine steel portrait 
of him which forms the frontispiece to the present number. He wrote the 
first and leading article, published in the first issue of this periodical—in 
January, 1877. It was entitled, ‘“Champlain’s Expedition in 1613-15 
against the Onondagas.” It was charmingly as well as ably written, and 
attracted wide attention. It stands now in the richly bound Vol. I. (of 
the Magazine volumes) like an usher to the long line of excellent produc- 
tions which have rendered this now popular and rapidly growing Maga- 
zine indispensable to every lover of American history. 

Mr. Marshall has deservedly won high rank as an historical writer, and 
in his own particular province stands perhaps without a rival. What the 
term genre expresses as applied to paintings, may with equal force be used 
to illustrate the character of his writings. He chose chiefly for his sub- 
jects the aboriginals of Western New York, and the early explorers— 
subjects fraught with all the elements of picturesque romance, and the 
attractiveness which surrounds narratives of adventure and personal prow- 
ess; and the results of his fidelity in searching for original authorities, and 
in clearing from false exaggeration and obscurity the real story, is pre- 
sented in a style always agreeable, and with a minuteness of detail which 
has given to his many historical monographs and contributions to 
magazine literature an authoritative value. The old documents, “ crisp 
with age and covered with the dust of centuries,” which he has collected, 
and for the first time turned to account in the matter of verification and 
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illustration, take us behind the scenes and show us the wires, which, pulled by 
Louis XIV. and his ministers, made their puppets in the New World dance. 

Mr. Marshall’s numerous addresses before the Buffalo and other His- 
torical Societies have done much toward creating a taste for historical 
studies. His published works have reached a wide community of appre- 
ciative readers: among the principal of these may be mentioned—in addi- 
tion to the initial publication in the first.issue of this Magazine—the “ Ex- 
pedition of the Marquis de Nonville in 1689 against the Senecas,” issued 
by the New York Historical Society in Vol. II. of its new series; the 
“Expedition of De Celeron to the Ohio in 1749;” “La Salle’s First Visit 
to the Senecas in 1699” (privately printed in pamphlet form in 1874); 
“ Historical Sketches of the Niagara Frontier,” read before and published 
by the Buffalo Historical Society; and “The Building and the Voyage of 
the Griffon in 1679,” also read before and published by the same Society, 
- the distinguishing feature of each being the picturesque beauty with which 
dry historical facts are adorned, while truth is strictly preserved. The 
notion of the old school of historians that history, to be correct, must 
necessarily be dull, has of late years been gradually passing away. Among 
American writers who have aided materially in bringing about this 
change, Parkman, Bancroft, Prescott and Marshall are preéminent. The 
notable increase of public interest in historical investigation within the 
past few years, the rise of historical societies all over the land, and the 
ardent zeal awakened in a multitude of directions for the preservation of 
records, are also largely due to the historical impetus given to the scholar- 
ship of the country by such able and enthusiastic writers. The stern 
pioneer warrior, with arquebus and matchlock, the friars with their ro- 
saries and peaked hoods, the plumed Indian with tomahawk and gayly- 
decorated quiver, pass before us, as we read Mr. Marshall's pages, like the 
figures in the glittering pageant of a night; and were it not for the care- 
fully collected foot-notes, which afford a sure test of the accuracy of the 
text, we should often think it a dream of romance rather than a chapter 
of stern history. The period partially covered by his writings, like those 
of Parkman, is one of unique interest. Of the influences which were at 
work in founding New France, and of the facts themselves, compara- 
tively little is known. It has been the generally received impression 
that the halo of romance surrounding the pioneers of the New World 
has been the result of this uncertainty, which a more accurate knowl- 
edge would at once dissipate. Parkman and Marshall, however, prove 
the contrary to be the case, and clearly show that the facts, when care- 
fully studied, increase, rather than diminish, in picturesque charm and 
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coloring. France—a century later than England—was just emerging 
from the bondage of feudalism. The ‘ers ¢tat was struggling into life, and 
the free burgesses were gradually forcing the nobility, under the pleasure- 
loving Louis XIII., to relinquish their grasp upon their baronial rights and 
privileges. At this point the discovery of the New World seemed to 
show a way of escape; and under the guise of traffic and adventure, feu- 
dalism sought to engraft upon new stock that which was fast withering 
upon the old. Some of the attempts and trials, the successes and failures, 
the sufferings and daring, which ensued while the experiment was in prog- 
ress, are clearly shown by Mr. Marshall. Especially is this the case in “ The 
Building and Voyage of the Griffon.” The story of her voyage covers the 
early and dangerous explorations of La Salle, La Motte and Father Hen- 
nepin. ‘ The humble pioneer of. the vast fleets of our modern lake com- 
merce,” as Mr. Marshall happily expresses it, ‘‘ now spread her sails to the 
auspicious breeze and commenced her perilous voyage. The vast inland 
seas, over which she was about to navigate, had never been explored, save 
by the canoe of the Indian, timidly coasting along their shores. Without 
chart to warn of hidden danger, she boldly plowed her way.” The ves- 
sel was driven by violent gales north-westerly, and at length anchored in 
the calm waters of the bay of Missillinakinac. ‘ Here,” continues our au- 
thor, “ the voyagers found a settlement composed of Hurons, Ottawas and 
a few Frenchmen. A bark-covered chapel bore the emblem of the cross, 
erected over a mission planted by the Jesuits. Like a dim taper, it shone 
with feeble light in a vast wilderness of Pagan darkness.” Gladly would 
we accompany Mr. Marshall in his delineation of the career of the advent- 
urous La Salle, who with his companions, Hennepin, Tonty, Jontel and 
other kindred spirits, follow in and widen the track of his predecessor, Mar- 
quette ; but our limits forbid, and as after an hour spent in rapt admiration 
of some magnificent creation of an artist’s pencil we fain would linger, but 
are compelled to turn away, comforting ourselves with the intention of 
soon coming again, so we must be content with his closing paragraph. 
The vessel, it appears, was finally lost—not the only disaster, but simply 
one of a series which befell this enterprising explorer—“ yet his iron 
will was not subdued nor his impetuous ardor diminished. He continued 
to prosecute his discoveries under the most disheartening reverses, with a 
self-reliance and energy that never faltered. He was equal to every situa- 
tion, whether sharing the luxuries of civilized life or the privations of the 
wilderness ; whether contending with the snows of a Canadian winter or the 
burning heats of Texas; whether paddling his canoe along the northern 
lakes or seeking by sea for the mouth of the Mississippi. His eventful life 
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embodied the elements of a grand epic poem, full of romantic interest and 
graphic incident ; alternating in success and failure, and culminating in a 
tragic death.” 

In Mr. Marshall’s volumes, likewise, we catch full glimpses of the self- 
sacrificing devotion of the followers of Loyola in carrying out the work left 
by Champlain. We see them now pulling with strong arms their frail bark 
canoes against the rapids of the Canadian rivers, and again, elevating the 
Host before some sylvan altar—the brawny forms of the Indian braves 
bent in rapt surprise at the strange rite. To all persons interested in 
the vindication of the character of our aboriginals these writings peculiarly 
appeal. Mr. Marshall brought to his researches a benevolent nature, sympa- 
thizing with the Indians in all their misfortunes, and a fondness for tradi- 
tions, which is the more interesting, as he had been brought into personal 
contact with their prominent leaders (Red Jacket, for example). Seen 
through the vista of prejudice the Indian, whom our ancestors first encount- 
ered, is more or less a hideous creature of cruelty; and the Puritan exile, 
while he calmly burns out the tongue of a Quaker for a religious difference, 
holds up to pious horrorthe savage who scalps the white ravisher of his wife! 
The late Col. Wm. L. Stone and Mr. Schoolcraft were the pioneers in hewing 
down the prejudices that had grown up around the Indian character; they 
show conclusively that whenever the aboriginals were treated simply as 
fellow-men they never failed to show appreciation of it by their conduct.* 
The first act of the savages of Eastern Massachusetts upon the arrival of 
the Mayflower was to tender her passengers presents of maize; and not 
until their claims to kind treatment were ignored and themselves wantonly 
spurned (when the immediate danger to the colonists of starvation was 
over) did they raise the defiant war-whoop against the white strangers. 
And when, in the severe winter of 1678, La Motte and Hennepin, after fol- 
lowing for five weary days an Indian trail through the frost-bound wilder- 
ness, and sleeping at night in the open air without shelter, reached the vil- 
lage of the Senecas, they were received by that nation, as we are told by 
Mr. Marshall, “ with marked consideration and conducted to the cabin of 
their principal chief, where the young men bathed their travel-worn feet and 
anointed them with bear’s oil.” In fact, we do not remember an instance 
where the whites encountered the Red Men for the first time on the shores of 
this continent in which they were not treated with kindness and hospitality. 


* The great influence of William Penn, Sir William Johnson and Lescabot over the terrible, 
yet fickle Iroquois, which has always been regarded as so extraordinary, arose simply from the fact 
that they knew the magic of kindness and its potency over all, but especially over the Red Men of 
the forest. 
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“The Niagara Frontier” not only embraces sketches ‘of the early his- 
tory of that section of the country, but is a successful attempt to rescue 
from oblivion and illustrate historically some of the Indian, French and 
English names which have been applied to the most prominent localities on 
that. frontier. This paper is characterized by the same agreeable style, 
joined to historical accuracy, which runs throughout the series; and with 
a similar conclusive way in which the writer in his “‘ Expedition of Cham- 
plain ” established to the satisfaction of so thorough a writer as Parkman 
the site of the battle between Champlain and the Onondagas, he settles 
the question of the original Indian name of the Falls of Niagara. The 
thanks of his countrymen should be given him for his painstaking efforts 
in putting into imperishable form the early history of a national curiosity 
in which Americans justly take great pride. ‘“ After the discovery,” as we 
here read, “ the Senecas appear to have given it the name of ‘Det-gah-shoh- 
ses,’ signifying ‘the place of the High Fall.’ They never call it Niagara, 
nor by any similar term, neither does that word signify in their language, 
‘thunders of waters,’ as affirmed by Schoolcraft.” Indeed, it has been too 
much the habit of some of our American writers upon the aboriginals either 
to substitute a theory of their own in relation to the meaning of certain 
Indian names, or to announce a thing as a fact before having sufficiently 
investigated the subject. Schoolcraft is not the only author who has fallen 
into this error. Cooper, also, in his fiction, has originated a mistake in 
this way in writing of Lake George—the original Indian name of which is 
An-dia-roc-te—giving the manufactured one Horicon, which by some has 
been imagined to mean “Clear Water,” as the original name. This, as in 
the case of Mr. Schoolcraft’s definition of Niagara, is certainly poetic, but 
has not the merit of historical truth, which is of much more importance. 
In this sketch, also, we again meet with La Salle, as, in his brigantine of 
ten tons, he doubles the point where Fort Niagara now stands and anchors 
in the sheltered waters of that river. As his vessel entered that noble 
stream the grateful Franciscans chanted the Ze Deum Laudamus. “The 
strains of that ancient hymn,” says Mr. Marshall, “as they rose from the 
deck of the adventurous bark, and echoed from shore and forest, must 
have startled the watchful Senecas with the unusual sound as they gazed 
upon their strange visitors. Never before had white man ascended the 
river. On its borders the wild Indian still contended for supremacy with 
the scarce wilder beasts of the forest. Dense woods overhung the shore, 
except at the site of the present fort or near the portage above, where a 
few temporary cabins sheltered some fishing parties of the Senecas. All 
was yet primitive and unexplored.” 
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In the “ Niagara Frontier” allusion is made to the origin of the name 
of Buffalo. Its first occurrence, we learn, is in the narrative of the cap. 
tivity of the Gilbert family among the Senecas in 1780-81. It next ap- 
pears in the Treaty of Fort Stanwix, held by Timothy Pickering. The 
Rev. Mr. Kirkland, in his journal of a visit to the Senecas in 1788, also 
speaks of their “ Village on the Buffalo;” from that time the word seems 
to have come into general use. The Holland Land Company endeavored 
to supplant it with the term “ New Amsterdam,” but the early village 
fathers of the town, with unusual good sense, rejected the substitute, to- 
gether with the foreign names which the same company had imposed upon 
the streets. It would seem, however, that they were not so successful in 
getting rid of the foreign “signs” in that city, as is evident to any one 
passing down its “ Main” Street ! 

Of Mr. Marshall's private life much has been already written. He was 
one of the few of whom it can be said he was greatly beloved in life and 
deeply regretted in death. His intimate personal friend, Mr. Wm. C. Bryant, 
in his remarks before the Buffalo Bar, called together to do honor to Mr. 
Marshall’s memory, said: “ He sustained all the relations of life with ex- 
ceeding grace and rare dignity ; judicious, loving, kind, he had a heart 
open as day to melting charity. He was the typical American gentleman 


—dignified without haughtiness, courteous but not subservient, with win- 
ning graciousness of manner and observant of all the sweet humanities—a 
loving heart in a manly bosom.” 

In closing this brief tribute we may well add: 


“ His walk through life was marked by every grace ; 
His soul sincere, his friendship void of guile. 
Long shall remembrance all his virtues trace, 
And fancy picture his benignant smile.” 


Geet pe LO 


- 
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DID THE ROMANS COLONIZE AMERICA? 


II. 
SOME EPITHETS AND IDIOMS IN THE ABORIGINAL INDIAN NAMES 


As an evidence that the early colonists of America—or at least those 
who named the rivers of the Continent—are really of comparatively 
modern extraction, we may cite the fact that their nomenclature abounds 
in adjectives and descriptive phrases, while the language of primitive men 
in remote eras, as stated in a previous paragraph, indicates only the brief- 
est nouns and verbs. A great majority of the (apparent) epithets in the 
native American names have unmistakable identity with the Latin. Ro- 
man idioms and phrases are presented with very curious and interesting 
development in analyses of those names—especially names of some of the 
great rivers of the Continent. 

The Roman term for great was the well-known word magnus. Its 
abbreviation in the Latin was magh, ma (or ma’, which refers to its San- 
scrit root. Mak is the brief transcript of the Greek synonym.)* The 
letter M was sometimes used as an abbreviation. 

Now it is a very curious and striking fact that this letter M, or some 
other abbreviation of magnus, is in the native “ appellation ’’ + of nearly all 
our great waters. It is, indeed, in the name of all, with the exception of 
those where the sublime idea is indicated by terms other than in magnus ; 
or where there was some conspicuous natural fact so distinctive as to re- 
quire illustration otherwise—as, for instance, in the case of the ORINOCO 
of South America. I believe this word is simply Orien agua—or the river 
that runs to the Suwzrise. This is in perfect illustration of the actual phys- 
ical fact; no other river in the world for the same distance runs more 
directly to the Sunrise, or to the Orzens, than the ORINOCO. There is an- 
other river in North America that had originally the same Indian name— 
the Orien(s)aqua. It is a river that runs so nearly to the sunrise, that in 
an easterly course of over two hundred miles it crosses a single parallel of 


* An abbreviation, the equivalent (in pronunciation) of the Greek root ma, is usually given in 
our transcripts of Indian names, printed ‘‘ mac”—as in Potomac, Merrimac, etc. An examination 
of the originals of these leads to the conclusion that the ‘‘ mac” here is but the abbreviation of 
mah aqgua—or simply m-ac—the final syllable having been suppressed, as in the French abbrevia- 
tion ‘‘ac” for agu2. Our Pilgrim Fathers ‘‘ suppressed” the Indian in many ways. 

+ The term ‘‘ appellation” is used in deference, and reference also, to the quotation from Mr. 
Jefferson.—Aug. No. 
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latitude six or eight times. Its ancient name has been corrupted to “ Ro- 
anoke;” but if the student desires to find how the earliest explorers of 
Virginia and North Carolina wrote the word, the versions will be found in 
“ Hawks’ History of North Carolina.” Local tradition preserves the 
original name yet in the famous “ Oronoko tobaccou” that grows along 
this river. 

These, indeed, are remarkable coincidences. The early Indian’s mind 
was thoroughly scientific, and titles were truly characteristic. Definite 
expression, as we have stated elsewhere, was conveyed in the word coined. 
Hence, when a river name was spoken, the audience at once knew the 
character of the water. This was the general rule, though exceptions ap- 
pear. We cannot now determine the facts fully, because many of the 
descriptives of the Indian names are evidently gone from the more modern 
title. We know that even in the historical period many of these (descrip- 
tives) have been dropped. For instance, we have now simply “ MACKI- 
NAW,” where it was originally MICHILLI MACKINAW (or J/a-aqgua-na). We 
have now in our geographies and on our maps simply ‘“ HAw,” where the 
original was Sarapahaw—two well-known descriptives gone from the an- 
cient name. We have also “TOE,” where it was originally LZstatoe, 
Numerous examples could be cited had we space for illustration. 

The Latin birth of the descriptive in the examples given will be seen 
as we proceed. 

Not only have the Indian names been often shorn of their strength and 
vigor by the abbreviative spirit of our modern age, but sometimes those 
names have been clad in the most fanciful of garbs by literary esthetes. 
In a group of the fanciful names appear TENNESSEE and MISSISSIPPI. 

Let us analyze the latter, as it is one of our great waters having in the 
title the letter M.* Before we proceed, however, with the task of analysis, 
we should formulate full principles upon which we can proceed legiti- 
mately, dealing, as we have to, partly with the absolutely unknown. There 
is a principle, well understood in the higher branches of mathematical 
science, applied in the elucidation of problems where, with a knowledge 
of three factors, the fourth or the unknown is an easy demonstration. In 


* Among the waters of the Western Continent, having in their aboriginal titles the letter M, 
are Mississippi, Missouri, Merrimac, Potomac, Moratoc (lower Roanoke), Michigan, Kallamuckee 
(great Tennessee), We-apa-ma-ooka (Albemarle Sound), Ma-aqua-esque-don (Delaware Bay), Ma- 
aqua or Mahaqua (Hudson), Appomatoc (James ?), Minnesota, Alabama, Amaccura (in Florida and 
South America also), Ammasona (Amazon), Vermaha (La Plata), Mackinaw (Lake Superior), and 
Wasmasaw (Cooper). Webster says that Massachusetts means “great hills.” The tradition in 
regard to nearly all the names cited connects the term ‘‘ great” with the words. 
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the case of the Indian names we often have undisputed facts in our favor. 
In the example ORINOCO we have the illustration of a physical nature that 
cannot be controverted. Secondly, the fact that the Indians’ words mean 
something—the fact that they have definite significance—certainly cannot 
be eliminated from the problems before us, if we have the evident descrip- 
tive epithet yet remaining with the name. We-have also often the testi- 
monies traditional. Fortunately the gap lying between the coinage of the 
word and its communication to our ancestors in the historical period was 
not so great, but that the truths of history were often securely held in the 
memories of the native, and correctly transmitted. We should not, how- 
ever, attach too great importance to mere tradition, unless it is corrobo- 
rated by the physical and the verbal facts. If these, however, shall all 
agree, and a comparative investigation reveals a further coincidence and 
corroboration in the Latin language—in the Roman theory—we certainly 
must consider the evidence decidedly in our favor, if not irrefutably sus- 
taining the positions assumed. 

Applying the touchstones, let us begin with the Mississippi, the great- 
est of our rivers. There are many traditions in regard to this name. 
There is one—given in “ Barnes’ School History ”—which gives the mean- 
ing as “the gathering of the waters.” Certainly there is the great physical 
fact illustrated there—in the current of that mighty stream; the waters of 
nearly half a continent are “ gathered” in its embrace. The physical and 
the traditional here agree. We encounter, however, a difficulty in deter- 
mining the full verbal facts, for our learned men are not fully agreed as to 
the true word. Hence we are required to evolve or produce order out of 
the chaotic material found in historical and literary archives. The modern 
writing, “ Mississippi,” as previously observed, is a work of fancy. The 
original has been given as “ Metche Sepe” by grave and learned author- 
ity; and “sepe” or “sippi,” is a recognized term for river in the Indian. 
These evidently have origin in APA—the “epe” or “ippi” being mere cor- 
rupt pronunciations of the Wallachian word (apa). There are, I think, 
less than a dozen of the Indian river names now written in “epe” or 
“ippe;’’ while in scores of them the river term is rendered in APA and 
ABA. Marquette, in 1673, gave the original word as “ Metchi Sipi.” The 
missionary Allouez, in 1665, wrote it “ Messipi;” and one of the transcripts 
of the river name given by De Soto, the discoverer, in 1540, shows “ Mico” 
(or Meso). 

The original name is evidently composed of two terms—the prefix being 
something which the early writers endeavored to transcribe as “ Messe,” 
“Messa,” or “ Metcha.” A close scrutiny of all the testimony bearing 
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upon the name—comparing it with the word MIssOURI—makes the true 
aboriginal name MEssIs APA.* We must take the name MISSOURI into 
consideration from the fact that geographers and geologists alike generally 
regard the Missouri as the true Mississippi. The Indian evidently took 
the same view of the rivers; for the two words are almost identical in 
origin and significance. 

The descriptive in the names are pure Latin. They come from the 
verb meto, which means to measure, or to gather together. In conjugating 
the verb these forms are developed: me/o, messis, messot (or messio). The 
latter means “the gathering.” This epithet, joined with the Sanscrit term 
RI, which is indicative of the rapid, rushing current so characteristic of this 
river, gives us almost the identical orthography originally used (by our 
earliest explorers there) for the name MESSUIRI.t 

There are nice subtle differences in the two names —MESSUIRI and 
MESsISAPA—that betray in their coinage a mind schooled in science, not 
only the science of lexicography, but of geography and hydrography also. 
From Memphis down—say from the pbint where De Soto first discovered 


* I certainly have as much authority in the premises for this writing 4s those had who changed 
Metchi sipi to Metche sepe. 

+ A few writers appear to be thrown off their guard in endeavoring to clear up the mysteries 
that hang around the aboriginal American ; they endeavor—so it seems to the present author—to 
solve the problems by consideration of the modern savage and his barbaric dialects with their 
modern infusions. The fact is, these—the modern savage and his dialect—are the products of so 
many corrupting influences that in attempting their solution one becomes involved in the most in- 
scrutable mazes of difficulty and darkness. Learned philologists have dwelt long on. the Indian 
language in analyses of the mere grammatical structure. Grammatical philosophy is indeed the 
most capricious and unreliable of all the sciences. For what possible analogy is there in the out- 
ward structure of such terms—so intimately connected in significance—as ‘‘go” and ‘‘ went,” 
“*good” and ‘‘ better” (instead of good-er), and in such as domus (or the old form of the word, 
duonus), melior, and optimus? These, it is true, are representative of the ‘‘irregular” in grammat- 
ical science, and allowance must be made for the “‘ irregular” in the Indian. 

If we attempt the correct analyses of waters, the nearer we obtain them from the fountain-head, 
the purer will be the specimen for the alembic. So with the Indian and his language ; the further 
back the historical track we can go, the fewer the difficulties to be encountered. These papers are 
discussing the aborigines of America—not the modern savages of our great West. 

Grammatical structures are often merely and purely individual and dialectic, and devoid of 
philosophical formula. They are constantly changing. Moreover, they have birth in ideas that 
do not antedate the modern dialect itself; and often they do not conform to model or ancestry. 
Many things about the Indian seem to conform to the Roman. Prescott, the historian (Conquest 
Mexico, vol. i., pp. 112-13) says, that in the mathematical sciences the early Indian system was in 
one particular ‘‘ identical with the Roman,” and that ‘‘ Roman sports” and ‘‘ Roman games” 
entered into the amusements of the aborigines. In fact, the ruins of a theater, built on the very 
model of the Roman Forum, were found in Mexico, at Tezcacallo. Numerous architectural analo- 
gies exist in the Indian and Roman. 
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the river—the name MFsSISAPA truly applies. This word means, with the 
Latin theory in regard to the prefix—¢he gathered water. Above that 
point the river zs gathering into its embrace the other great waters of the 
valley ; and hence the legitimate application of the participle to the upper 
river, hence the Messuz-ri—truly the gathering river—and not the “ muddy 
river,” as some authorities say the word means. 

These are certainly striking, if not startling, testimonies revealing the 
Indian’s knowledge of the mother (Latin) tongue. There is, without 
doubt, in them a corroboration of the threefold facts—the verbal, the 
physical, and the traditional. 

But these are not all the valuable facts in connection with the river 
that evince the Indians’ knowledge. The Mississippi was known to the 
early aborigines also as the CHUCKAGUA (Ramsay’s Annals of Tennessee). 
This is the title, doubtless, which gave rise to the tradition that the mean- 
ing of the name was “Great Father of Waters.” Wesee the term “water” in 
the word in the Spanish version of the Latin agua. The expression ‘“ Great 
Father” is supposed to be represented or expressed by the prefix “Chuc,” 
which is furthermore supposed to be same as the Hebrew Jat * (or Jehovah) 
—the Great Father. This Hebrew term, or its corruption, is often found in 
the Indian nomenclature, and written in transcripts showing now “ Chi,” 
“Che,” “Chu,” etc.: and what is more remarkable still, this term is nearly 
always in names applying to waters about which there is great mystery or 
grandeur. It appears to be a fact that the word Jehovah was once known 
in purity to the early colonists of America. The Choctaw Lexicon has it 
as belonging to that language. And that their word is not a mere modern 
appropriation or adaptation of the ancient one we have striking evidence. 
The Choctaws print it as “Chihowah.” Now an ancient tradition gives 
the aboriginal name of the Delaware river as CHIHOHOCCI (or really Chiho- 
aqua). The legend (as recorded by Mrs. Ellett—Poems—Tradition of 
“Delaware Water Gap”’)+ is that God’s Finger—or the Finger of the 
Great Spirit,—once touched the mountain, at a place now known as Dela- 
ware Water Gap; the rocks were then rent asunder, and the waters re- 
leased from their long confinement in the valleys beyond. Hence the 
name—simply God’s: River. 

Reserving for a future article other illustrations of the Indians’ use of 
the Hebrew term, let us return to those names wherein the Latin magnus 
or its abbreviation is seen. 


*In the Spanish language—from which we get the Indian originals—Ch and J are the same 
in sound. 
+ Citation made from memory—the authority not at hand at this writing. 
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There is a tradition, I think mentioned by the historian Bancroft, that 
makes the meaning of the aboriginal name of the Hudson simply “ The 
Great River.’’ The Hudson has had many tribal appellations, mere dialectic 
distinctions. But the title that appears to be the oldest, the one most in con- 
formity with the recognized models of the aborigines, is the word MAHAQUA. 
This appears first historically in connection with one of the oldest tribes 
along the river (see Am. Cyclopedia, vol. i., p. 188.) But it is a well known 
fact that the aboriginal nations usually received their tribal distinctions or 
appellations from the name of the river upon which the people were first 
found by the early white explorers here. This is in accordance with a 
custom which has obtained in all ages of the world. The conclusion is 
therefore legitimate that the name MAHAQUA was first applied to the 
river. We are supported in this conclusion by all the historical facts per- 
taining to the name. The same name lingers still in a corruption of the 
old word, a name which applies yet to a tributary of the great river. This 
corruption is the word “ Mohawk.” * Other corruptions of the ancient 
names exist in “ Mohegan” and ‘‘ Mohican ” (which are identical illustrat- 
ing an outgrowth from the primal word, and illustrating also the kinship 
between the terms OGHA, ACHA and AQUA.)t 

The name MAHAQUA is pure Latin—acknowledging the prefix “ Mah’ 
to be but the Latin abbreviation (Sanscrit root) of the word magnus. We 
have not space in this Magazine for analyses of all the native Indian names 
showing the abbreviations of the Latin magnus. There is one illustration, 
however, we cannot omit in this paper. The early explorers of the coast 
lands of North Carolina and Virginia found the natives almost everywhere 
in their discoveries using the term “‘OCCAM” (or aguam ?) in referring to 
large bodies of water. (See Hawks’ History of N. C.){ A large Carolina 
lake is now known as WACCAMAW (Aguamah). 

The word “ OccAM” illustrates a distinct Latin idiom—the Latin being 


* That this ts a corruption of Mahaqua—see Am. Cyclo., reference just given. 

+ Learned men differ with reference to these words. One school maintains that ‘* Mohican” 
is correct, while another equally confident contends that it is ‘‘ Mohegan.” Such names show the 
uncertainty attaching to our modern transcripts of the sounds conveyed in the native language. It 
is hard to distinguish *‘egan” from ‘‘ ican” on the tongue of a foreigner. Our word MICHIGAN 
—which Lippincott (Pro. Gaz.) says means ‘‘ great water”—is almost identical in pronunciation 
with the native Mexican name written MICHIOCAN. OREGON is supposed to mean river of gold. 
If this conjecture is well founded the orthography should be Auregan, revealing at once the Latin 
origin. 

¢ This same authority—Hawks’ Hist. of N. C.—says that wherever the whites went the Indians 
greeted them with the expression of a word, written by the explorers ‘‘ bonny.”” Whence comes 
this word if not in the domus of the Latin—the immemorial ‘‘ good morning,” or ‘‘ good day"? 
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one of the few dead languages that allows the terminal in a consonant: 
the Greek forbids it. There are many Latin idioms illustrated curiously 
in the Indian names. We shall cite some interesting examples before 
closing this paper. Before proceeding with them we desire to notice a 
group of names revealing a descriptive about which there can be no ques- 
tion as to its legitimate location in the Latin language, if comparative 
illustrations and analyses can demonstrate truth. 

In some of our Northwestern States the term “ Minne” is often found 
in the native Indian names of waters—as MINNESOTA, MINNEOAH, MINNE- 
WAUKIN, MINNETONQUA, MINNEHAIA, etc. It is very evident that there 
was some conspicuous natural fact which gave birth to the expression 
“ Minne” in the mind of the early aborigines. 

What was this fact? Science, with its many voices, gives utterance to 
eloquent truths in our behalf. Geology and physiography enfold their tes- 
timonies. The blunt, plain English pioneer of modern times pushes into 
that same Northwestern country, and everywhere the same suggestive 
natural facts present themselves, and they are marked down on our maps 
in the terse and vigorous expression of Azs vernacular—simply the Red, or 
the Vermilion ;—and if we look into the geographical literature of the 
country there, we shall find “the Great Red River” (of the North), “ Ver- 
milion Lake,” “Red Lake,” etc., etc., etc. Underlying the country are 
vast deposits of red clay, red sandstone, and vermilion earth. Many of the 
waters there have in consequence the reddish tinge. These are the natural 
facts so prominent and suggestive there. They were equally impressive 
upon the mind of early pioneers whether in the few decades ago or in the 
far centuries gone by. Each of these pioneers took from his vernacular 
its most expressive word, and left it as a perpetual memorial of birth and 
origin. And if we open our authorities on language, we find in the Indian 
“minne” merely the Latin mzxzo, which in plain English means precisely 
the ved, or the red vermilion clay. 

It would be difficult to find verbal testimonies more conclusive than in 
those Minnesota names. There is not in them an isolated expression of a 
fact—the evidences are numerous and unmistakable. And yet if we at- 
tempt a more careful analysis of some of the names we are met with cumu- 
lative testimonies. The legend says that MINNE-TON-QUA means “ thun- 
dering water.” The Latin has ¢ono for thundering—and the “ qua” is but 
an abbreviation of agua. MINNEHAHA reveals one of the Roman idioms 
referred to in a previous paragraph. The word contains, as a term for 
river, the Teutonic AHA, the equivalent of Celtic ACHA. The name is sup- 
posed to have applied originally to what is now known as the “ Great Red 
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River of the North.” It is no unusual occurrence for an interchange of 
names to be found in our growing country. In more modern times two of 
the Texas rivers have changed names. The Brazos was once known as 
the Colorado, and the present Colorado was known then as Brazos. Other 
examples could be cited. The poetical associations of MINNEHAHA have 
had much to do in its history. (I would not detract from the memory or 
fame of the grand old bard who has immortalized that word; rather would 
I lay additional honors about his own immortal name.) 

In analyzing the word MINNE-H-AHA we discover what might appear 
as a superfluous h, yet, if we are right in our conclusions, the letter is there 
for a definite purpose. It is there as an expressive factor in the name. If 
we were to suppose the name meant simply “ red water,” we should per- 
haps do injustice to the Indian’s art and knowledge. Let us probe the 
problem deeper. 

By reference to our standard authorities on the Latin language, we find 
that the letter H is often the abbreviation of the word hadeo, which, with most 
vigorous translation, means ¢o fold. The word MINNEHAHA would there- 
fore mean, with a liberal construction, River that holds the red or vermil- 
ion clay. This is demonstrated by the actual physical facts:—the waters 
do hold the red element for a long distance. 

Have we other examples illustrating this idiom? In the Southern 
States are many rivers that flow through low alluvial soils and often in 
banks of a loose, friable clay. These banks are continually “ falling in,” * 
and hence the waters are always muddy. The TALLA-HA-CHIE is a 
noted illustration. We have the river term in this word in the Celtic 
ACHA. The intermediate h indicates the 4adeo or holding the fa//a. What 
is “talla”? 

A reference to our Latin shows us that ¢erra and ¢e/la are identical 
in that language. The Southern Indians very rarely used r: and “talla”’ 
is but a corruption of Ze//a, the earth, or the earthy débris held in solution 
in these-muddy Southern rivers. Those who know from observation the 
character of those rivers, know that this earthy débris (represented by the 
“talla”) is one of the distinguishing features of those rivers. 

One of the Alabama rivers which is always muddy (where I have known 
it) is the TALLA-P-OOSA. This word is replete with suggestiveness and 
truth. The river term here is “oosa.” This is considered an old Saxon 
word for water (see Webster—“ousa”). It is, however, found in ancient 


* Tradition says MONONGAHELA means “‘ falling-in-bank river.” The suffix “ela” is easily 
located in the Latin e/abor, which means to fa// out, or slip away ; hence the Indian “‘ falling in ” 
Our English word e/ude perhaps has same parent. 
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river nomenclature in every quarter of the world. It is often in the native 
Indian names. It is doubtless a corruption of either ACHA or OGHA. 

We see in the name, as we have it divided, TALLA-P-OOSA, three fac- 
tors; a descriptive prefix in “talla”; with the suffix “oosa,” an acknowl- 
edged river word. What are the functions of the other element in the 
word—the simple letter p? Indisputable testimonies give response to our 
query. 

First, what is the other natural fact in connection with this muddy 
river? It isa very powerful stream. The immemorial legend says that 
the word means a “swift current” or “swift water.” Well, swift waters 
are generally waters of power. But do the verbal facts coincide with 
these testimonies? Opening our Latin authorities again, we find that 
this letter p is a recognized Roman abbreviation of the word jpondo, 
which means powerful. These are facts which the most skeptical cannot 
reject. 

This tell-tale letter P—like the neighboring one M—is a curious ex- 
ponent of verbal and historical facts. It is found in many native Indian 
names where the rivers are rivers of great available water power. (All 
great rivers have a certain element of “power.” But we are now con- 
sidering the available feature of that power.) Some of the most noted 
rivers in America, where the motive power is developed or available, have 
this letter P in the title. The POTAPSCO is the most powerful river of 
Maryland. The SAXA-P-AHAW turns more machinery than all the other 
North Carolina rivers. The WINNEPEG, the WINNEPESOCKET (or really 
the Winne-pisc-aqua), the PENOBSCOT, the RAPPAHANNOCH, the (Upper) 
POTOMAC, and many others having the letter P in the Indian name, are 
all noted for their water powers. 

(The POTOMAC betrays either Greek origin [in fotamus—river] or in 
poto and the abbreviation of magnus—mag or mac. Virginia has many rivers 
that reveal both Latin and Greek in their “ native Indian names.” There 
are for instance FLUVANNA [from the Latin fluvious—river] and also RI- 
VANNA—from vivus, another Latin word for river. RAPIDANNA and RAP- 
PAHANNOCK also show Latin words.) 

There are some very interesting and suggestive facts in connection with 
several of the examples cited in the above paragraphs—independent of the 
mere Latin theory. Let us indicate specially the SAXA-P-AHA, the PEN- 
OB-SCOT (or the Penapsca) and the PoTapsco. The former contains the 
pure Teutonic term AHA, and also the Latin root of our English word for 
rocky—Saxeum. This Latin word, however, has its remote origin in the 
Sanscrit Sax, or Ska. 
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Scholars are familiar with the derivatives of the Latin word Saxeum, 
and the Sanscrit term Sa—such as “ rough,” “ rocky,” %e stony,” “ scabby,” 
“scaly,” etc. 

Now if we investigate the character of the waters, their channels, etc., 
in America, having in their names either of the terms, the Sanscrit Ska or 
the Latin Saz—which, as we have observed, are identical—we are met 
with the startling fact that they are among the very roughest and rockiest 
on the continent. The SAXAPAHAW is one of the roughest and rockiest 
rivers in N. C.,—the ledges of granite over which the waters break aiding 
in developing the immense power of the river. The SAXATCHAWAN (with 
its Celtic ACHA) is the rockiest and most powerful river in the British 
American possession, The only river in the Gulf States having a native 
Indian name that contains the term ska is so pfoverbially rough that in 
common English parlance it is known as “the Flint” (of Alabama). The 
aboriginal name is THRO-NA-DEE-SKA. Two ancient river terms are re- 
vealed in this word, in addition to the unknown prefix and the Sanscrit 
suffix. 

The Sanscrit suffix is in many native Indian names; but it is rendered 
in various (modern) orthographies. “Ska,” “sca,” “ scaw, 


2% 6 ” 


sco,” * scow,” 


and “scot” are all versions of the one true word—the latter (scot) sup- 


posed to be an original French rendering, the final ¢ silent. The term ska 
is often in old nomenclatures, especially in the rough and frozen regions of 
Europe and Asia. In addition to the American words already mentioned, ° 
we see it in NEBRASKA, ALASKA, YAMASKA, ATHABASKA, CANIAPASCAW, 
ANDROSCOGGIN, and in numerous others. (The latter name is correctly 
written AME-RI-SCA-GAN.) The CANIAPASCAW is variously written. It is 
sometimes given as CANIAPUSCOW. It is well known, however, that all the 
existent orthographies for our Indian names are chiefly conjectural and 
fanciful. The various writings are but the efforts of scribes to give tran- 
scripts of the syllabic sounds contained in the words. There are no com- 
mon and universal methods of expressing in written characters all syllabic 
sounds—especially the sounds of a foreign tongue. This fact has given rise 
to difficulties long recognized and wide-spread in literature, and especially 
geographical literature; and also in the nomenclatures of the human 
families. It is well known that the transcripts we have for nearly all the 
words in Oriental languages do not correctly represent the names as they 
exist in the native speech. Examination of our “authorities” on the 
Indian language shows the uncertainties that exist in the minds of our 
learned men in regard to aboriginal American names. We often find sev- 
eral transcripts of one word recorded in order that the reader may recog- 
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nize the difficulties encountered in arriving at the true orthography. The 
etymology of the Indian language is yet to be reduced to a science; its 
present orthography is but a field of conjecture, as we have seen. 

To illustrate this fact we cite a name which has been written in one of 
the previous paragraphs as the WINNE-PISC-AQUA. Our authorities say 
that Winnipiseogee, Winnepesockee, and Winnepesocket are all recognized 
methods of writing the word. The latter, with its final ¢, betrays the 
the hand of a French writer. We desire to notice in a future article the 
terms in this name more fully, giving our reasons for writing the word 
differently from modern geographers. For the present, we wish to discuss 
further the diverse methods of expressing in English the syllabic sounds 
in the Indian. 

There is a corruption of ACHA (as aka, with the hard sound) often found 
in the river nomenclatures of the world with an expression, rendered, in 
Eng'ish pronunciation, as eka or eckuh. It is variously written by geog- 
raphers as “eco,” “ico,” “ ika,” “eque,” ‘“ega,” “ ucuh,” “ucah,” “aga,” 
etc. In the Russian language the word for “river” embodies the same 
sound heard in this corruption of ACHA. That Russian word is transcribed 
in English as reka, raga or rega--the ry merely an abbreviated expression 
of the Sanscrit RI. 

Names that are typical* of countless others in the Indian language are 
written in our geographies COCHECO, OSEWEGO, TOPEKA, CANECUH, 
MEXICO, etc. The latter name was once written MEXIQUE. The fact is, 
this is the present French writing of the word. MEGICO or MEJICO is 
the Spanish orthography. 

Our wise men have speculated long and unwisely over the origin and 
significance of the word MEXICO. Let us but remember that it comes to 
us first through the Spanish. That Spanish word, as we have seen, was 
MEjIco (or Mejaguo). The “ Mej” in this word is but an expression of 
the syllabic sound heard in the Spanish or Latin pronunciation of the 
word medius—just as we often hear the syllabic sound in “ Ind-ian” ren- 
dered /nj-un, or Jn-jun, in English pronunciation. 

This gives us a key to the long-sought mystery. Other science comes 
to our aid again. We consider the physical facts pertaining to Mexico. 
This strip of country is between the two great seas—it lies in the midst of 
the water, or in plain Latin, media aqua or med-aqua ; and hence MEJ-AQUA 


or MEXICO, SS dl Sol tC. i 


* ONEGA is a typical Russian name. TANGANIKA contains a typical African expression. Stan- 
ey says that the word Tanganika means in the African dialects ‘‘ great lake.” 
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GEN. HOUSTON ON SECESSION | 


EDITOR OF MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN History :—Nearly ten years ago, while I was making an 
evening visit to an acquaintance in Washington, he showed me, among miscellaneous papers of 
some interest, a letter of Gen. Sam. Houston, written while the latter was last Governor of Texas, 
My friend had never been in Texas, and did not remember just how the letter came into his pos- 
session ; but as he was a collector of papers relating to public affairs, supposed it had been given 
him with other documents by some contributor to his fund who had been in the State during 
the war. 

The letter is now much faded. It was evidently dictated by the Governor, and then signed by 
him, and copied by hand press into a letter book of his office. It is paged with printed figures from 
I2 to 22 inclusive, and in written figures from I to 11 inclusive. It contains the answer of Gen. 
Houston, as Governor of Texas, to the Commissioner sent by the authorities of Alabama to 
influence the action of Texas favorably to secession. ‘The strong Union sentiments expressed 
in this letter, its moderation in judgment of those who professed sentiments opposed to those of its 
author, and the final touching appeal, are worthy of remembrance in the history of the times to 
which it relates. I, therefore, have copied the letter carefully, and send it as an interesting and 
worthy contribution to the MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN HIsrory. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct., 1883. ALMONT BARNES. 


[THE LETTER. | 


Executive Department, 
Austin, Texas, January 2, 1861. 


Hon, J. M. Calhoun, 
Commissioner from Alabama. 
Dear Sir: 

Your communication of the 5th inst., informing me of the objects of your 
mission, on the part of the State of Alabama, is before me. 

As a citizen of a sister State, bearing an appointment as commissioner to 
Texas, from her Chief Executive, I welcome you here and trust that whatever 
ideas you may adopt in reference to the political opinions of the people of Texas, 
you may bear back with you the evidences of their kindness, hospitality and friend- 
ship. 

Having convened the Legislature of the State, with a view to its providing a 
mode by which the will of the people of Texas may be declared touching their re- 
lations with the Federal Government and the States, I cannot authoritatively speak as 
to the course they will pursue. A fair and legitimate expression of their will through 
the ballot box is yet to be made known. Therefore were the Legislature in 
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session, or were a legally authorized Convention in session, until the action taken is 
ratified at the ballot box, none can speak for Texas. Her people have ever been 
jealous of their rights and have been careful how they parted with the attributes of 
their sovereignty. They will reserve to themselves the right to finally pass upon 
the act involving so closely their liberties, fortunes, peace and happiness ; and when 
through the free exercise of that sacred privilege, which has ever, until now, been 
deemed the best security for the liberties of the people and the surest means 
of remedying encroachments upon their rights, they have declared their will, then 
and then only can any speak for Texas. Until then nothing but individual 
opinions can be expressed ; and mine are entitled to no more weight than a long 
acquaintance with the people and a continued intercourse and communication 
with them, would justify. 

That there is a difference of opinion existing in Texas, in relation to the 
course necessary to pursue at this period, none can deny. Citizens alike 
distinguished for their worth and public services, hold opposite views, and while 
all are united in the determination to maintain our constitutional rights they 
differ as to the mode of accomplishing the same. In this I do not include that 
reckless and selfish class, who moved by personal ambition or a desire for office or 
spoil desire a change of Government, in the hope that aggrandisement will attend 
them. I believe, however, that a large majority of the people, recognizing the 
obligations they owe to the border States, who have so long stood as barriers 
against the assaults of Abolitionism, desire to concert such measures as will not 
only conduce to their safety, but the benefit of the entire South. As Executive of 
the State, I have deemed it my duty to present to the other Southern States 
a proposition for a consultation, having that object in view. Alabama has not yet 
responded to the same, and although the tenor of your letter indicates that she will 
pursue a different course, I trust that when the great interests at stake are duly 
considered by her people, they will determine to join with Texas and a majority of 
the Southern States, in an honest and determined effort to obtain redress for 
the grievances which the North has put upon us, ere they take the fatal step, which 
in my opinion ultimately involves civil war and the ruin of our institutions, if not 
of liberty itself. 

If Alabama has been the first to move in the direction which may possibly re- 
sult in the severance of all connection with the Federal Government it is a matter 
of pride to me that Texas has, in the time of peril, been the first to move in 
that direction calculated to secure Southern unity and co-operation. ‘Texas is the 
only one of the States which possessed, ere her connection with the Union, full 
and complete sovereignty. Though she brought an empire into the Union 
and added vastly to the area of slavery, she arrogates to herself no special privileges, 
nor has she yet consulted her own safety, or interest, save in common with that of 
the entire South. Knowing the obligations which she took upon herself when she 
came into the Union, she has thus far shown no desire to relieve herself of those 
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obligations, until it is manifest that the compact made with her will not be observed. 
Having made an effort in concert with her sister slaveholding States, to secure the 
observance of that compact, and failed in that effort, it would then be her pride to 
sink all considerations prompted by her own ambition and share a common fate 
with them ; but if on the contrary they consulting their own interests and their own 
inclinations, neither seeking her counsel or co-operation, act separately and alone 
and abandon a Union and a Government of which she yet forms a part, Texas will 
then be compelled to leave a policy whereby she has respectfully sought the good 
of the whole South, and will pursue that course which her pride and her ancient 
character marks out before her. 

Were I permitted to trust alone to the tenor of the first part of your communi- 
cation and had you given me no assurances of the fact that although Alabama 
“desires to assure her sister slaveholding States that she feels that her interests 
are the same with theirs ; and that a common destiny must be the same to all,” 
yet that she will through her convention, which assembles to-day, the 7th inst., 
“withdraw from the present Union and take her position as a sovereign State,” 
I could give you more assurance of my co-operation as Executive of ‘Texas, 
with Alabama, in the present emergency. Should Alabama without waiting for the 
action of Texas withdraw from the Union, and Texas, by the force of cir- 
cumstances, be compelled at ‘a future period to provide for her own safety, 
the course of Alabama, South Carolina, and such other States as may follow their 
lead, will but strengthen the conviction already strong among our people that their 
interest will lead them to avoid entangling alliances and to enter once again upon 
a national career. No claim would then exist upon Texas for her co-operation, for 
her co-operation has not been deemed important at a time when it was essential to 
her safety ; and her statesmen will deem that she violates no duty to the South in 
unfurling once again her Lone Star banner and maintaining her position among the 
independent nations of the earth. If the Union be dissolved and the gloomy fore- 
bodings of patriots be realized in the civil war to follow, Texas can “tread the 
wine-press ” alone in the day of her misfortune even as her freemen trod it in the 
past, and if she falls in the effort to maintain liberty and her institutions upon 
her own soil, she will feel that posterity will justify her and lay no blame at 
her door. . 

Texas, unlike Alabama, has a frontier subject to hostile incursions. Even 
with the whole power of the United States to defend her, it is impossible to 
prevent outrages upon her citizens. The numerous tribes of Indians now con- 
trolled by the United States and restrained by treaty stipulations and the 
presence of the army, would by the dissolution of the Union be turned loose to 
provide for themselves, and judging from the past it is not unreasonable to suppose 
they will direct their savage vengeance against Texas, The bandits of Mexico 
have, within the past year, given an evidence of their willingness to make inroads 
upon us, could they do so with impunity. ‘These are some of the consequences 
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of disunion, which we of the border cannot shut out from our sight. If Texas 
has been compelled to resort to her own means of defense when connected 
with the present Union, it is not to be supposed that she could rely for protection 
upon an alliance with the Gulf States alone; and having grown self-reliant amid 
adversity and continued so, as a member of the Union, it will be but natural that 
her people, feeling that they must look to themselves while sympathizing fully 
with those States whose institutions are similar to their own, will prefer a separate 
nationality to even an equal position in a confederacy which may be broken and 
destroyed at any moment by the caprice or dissatisfaction of one of its members. 
Texas has views of expansion not common to many of her sister States. Although 
an empire within herself, she feels that there is an empire beyond, essential to 
her security. She will not be content to have the path of her destiny clogged. 
The same spirit of enterprise, which founded a Republic here, will carry her 
institutions southward and westward. Having, when but a handful of freemen, 
withstood the power of that Nation and wrung from it her independence, she has no 
fear of abolition power while in the Union, and should it be the resolve of her 
people to stand by the Constitution and maintain in the Union those rights 
guaranteed to them, she will be proof against the “utter ruin and ignominy ” de- 
picted in your communication. A people determined to maintain their rights 
can neither be ruined nor disgraced ; and if Texas takes upon herself the holy task 
of sustaining the Constitution even in the midst of its enemies, history will accord 
her equal praise with those who sought only their own safety and left the temple 
of liberty in their possession. 

Were I left to believe that Alabama is disposed to second the efforts made 
to secure co-operation of the South in demanding redress for her grievances, 
or that her course would in the least depend upon that of Texas, I would 
suggest such views as sincere and earnest reflection have induced. But, as you 
express the opinion that Alabama will, through her convention, without waiting to 
know the sentiments of the people of Texas, act for herself, there can be no reason 
why I should press them upon your attention, nor is it a matter of importance 
whether they reflect the popular sentiment of the State, or not. They would 
be alike unavailing. Nor will I enter into a discussion as to how far the idea of 
the adoption of the Constitution of the United States will be acceptable to 
the people of the States forming a Southern Confederacy. That Constitution 
was a compromise of conflicting interests. It was framed so as to protect the 
slaveholding States against the encroachments of the non-slaveholding. The 
statesmen of the South secured a representation of three-fifths of our slave 
property. Whether this and other provisions of that instrument will be deemed 
applicable to States which have no conflicting interests so far as slavery is con- 
cerned, is not for me to say ; but I cannot refrain from expressing the opinion, 
that if the proud and gallant people of Alabama are willing to “still cover them- 
selves and their posterity under the folds of the old Constitution of the United 
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States in its purity and truth,” the rights of Texas will be secure in the present 
Union, so long as that Constitution is preserved and controls the administration of 
the Government; and although the “administration of the Government by a 
sectional hostile majority” will be distasteful to the feelings of Texas, if she can, 
by fair and constitutional means, induce that majority to yield obedience to the 
Constitution and administer the Government in accordance with it, the triumph 
will be hers and we will escape the miseries of civil war; and secure to us and to 
our posterity all the blessings of Liberty which by the power of Union made us the 
greatest nation on earth. 

Recognizing as I do, the fact that the sectional tendencies of the Black Re- 
publican party call for determined constitutional resistance at the hands of. the 
United South, I also feel that the million and a half of noble-hearted conservative 
men, who have stood by the South, even to this hour deserve some sympathy 
and support. Although we have lost the day, we have to recollect that our con- 
servative Northern friends cast over a quarter of a million more votes against 
the Black Republicans than we of the entire South. I cannot declare myself 
ready to desert them, as well as our Southern brethren of the border (and such I 
believe will be the sentiment of Texas), until at least one firm attempt has been 
made to preserve our constitutional rights within the Union. 

In conclusion, allow me to say that, whatever may be the future of the people 
of Alabama, my hopes and ardent prayers for prosperity will attend them. When 
I remember their progress and the evidences they have had of the blessings of free 
government, I join you in the belief that they “ will not act with rashness, or 
thoughtlessness, but with mature and deliberate consideration.” Forty-seven 
years ago, to prevent the massacre of her citizens, it was upon her soil that I 
gave the first proofs of my manhood in devotion to the Union. The flag that 
I followed then was the same Stars and Stripes which the sons of Alabama have 
aided to plant on many a victorious field. Since then Alabama has risen from an 
almost wilderness region, under the fostering care of the Federal Government and 
the power embraced in Union, to a great, wealthy and prosperous people, and 
obtained a position which without Union with the other States she could not have 
achieved for ages, if ever. 

Receive for yourself and the people of Alabama, whose accredited Commis- 
sioner you are, the assurances of my esteem and consideration. 

I have the honor to be 
Your Mo. Obt. Svt., 
Sam. Houston. 
Vou. XII.—No. 4.—24 








MINOR TOPICS 
MASSASOIT 


The Pilgrims landed from the Mayflower on Plymouth rock, Dec. 21 (Dec. 11 
9. s.), 1620. They numbered about one hundred persons, nearly one half being 
women and children. It was a terrible winter—the cold severe, snow deep, and they 
were surrounded by bloodthirsty savages. Their dwellings were rudely constructed 
cabins, but poor protection from the cold and storms; their food was scanty and 
their prospects cheerless and discouraging. Disease, caused principally by 
exposure and want of suitable food, made great havoc with life. Within three 
months after their arrival, about one half of their number had passed to the spirit 
land. Of those that survived, many were sick, others feeble, and but few were 
able to labor, or bear arms in case of an attack from the savages. 

One hundred and one days passed and a new and strange scene opened to 
their view. The morning was clear and beautiful. The Pilgrims were preparing 
for their morning meal and for the duties of the day, not dreaming that any great 
surprise awaited them, when suddenly they saw on the rising grounds before their 
rude dwellings, a most imposing company of Indian warriors, These consisted of 
Massasoit, the “ Great Chief,” Quadequina, his brother, and sixty of his best men, 
armed with bows and arrows, their faces painted, “ Some black, some red, some 
yellow, some white, some with crosses and other antie works; some had skins on 
them and some were nearly naked ; all strong, tall men.” 

The sight of the savages thus arrayed was startling to the few feeble, sick and 
worn-out people, and they became greatly alarmed. They knew that should the 
savages attack them in their weak condition, they could offer no successful resist- 
ance, and their entire extermination must be the result, Yet they resolved to do their 
best, in appearance at least, and make as much show of military parade as 
possible. Capt. Standish, who was ready for any emergency, rallied his men, but 
alas! six only could be found able to take the musket, and this was really the military 
strength of the new settlement. Orders, deep toned and earnest were given. They 
faced, wheeled, marched and handled their guns (matchlocks) with wonderful ease 
and dexterity. Such a military display was doubtless new to the natives, some- 
thing they had never seen before, and must have struck them with profound admi- 
ration, But they may have come to the conclusion that if that was all the military 
force of the settlement, they would not find it difficult to take it, were they so dis- 
posed. 

After this military display, Edward Winslow ventured to approach the strangers, 
taking with him several presents, such as “a pair of knives, a chain, and a jewel for 
Massasoit, and a knife and a jewel for his brother; also a pot of strong water, 
with some biscuit and butter for a treat, which were readily and thankfully 
accepted. Winslow remaining as a hostage, Massasoit with twenty armed men, 
descended the hill, where he was met by Capt. Standish, who gave him a military 
salute, which was readily and politely responded to, and then conducted the dis- 
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tinguished visitor to an'unfinished building, prepared with “a green.rug and four 
cushions.” Gov. Carver now appears for the first time on the scene, followed by 
a band, consisting of a drum and trumpet, and the military company. ‘The saluta- 
tions over, consisting of kissing of hands, etc., the governor took a seat and called 
for “strong water” and “fresh meat,” of which they all partook freely. How 
“strong” the water was they drank is unknown, but it doubtless had sufficient 
strength to make them all feel comfortable. Never did a company of strangers 
experience warmer and more fraternal greetings. 

The object of the visit of these strangers was then made known. They had come 
for no hostile purpose of destroying the infant settlement, which they easily could 
have done without divine interposition—they had come for peace, just what the few, 
defenseless pilgrims most earnestly desired. Massasoit had heard that a company 
of the English had landed at Plymouth, and he at once resolved to form a treaty of 
peace and mutual protection with them, if possible, and was now here to con- 
summate the much-desired object. The treaty of peace was written, carefully 
considered and signed to their mutual satisfaction. How important and sublime 
the transaction—worthy the heads and hearts of the most distinguished states- 
men and heroes whose noble deeds have been so greatly honored in the records of 
nations! When the strangers retired, the Pilgrims felt that even savages could 
be inspired with noblest sentiments for the government of man, and that they 
had true friends among the natives of the New World. The treaty of peace was 
strictly and sacredly observed for about forty years, and how much we are in- 
debted to it asa nation for our success and prosperity, it is impossible at present 
to understand. 

Massasoit was chief of the Wampanoogs, a tribe whose dominion extended over 
nearly all the Southern part of Massachusetts, from Cape Cod to Narragansett Bay. 
This tribe had been quite numerous, but at the time of the landing of the Pilgrims, 
was greatly reduced in numbers. Disease had swept off thousands of them. It is 
supposed that, from thirty thousand, the tribe was reduced to about three hundred. 
Morton, in his “ New England Memorial,” speaks of this great mortality: ‘The 
Lord was disposed,” he says, “ much to waste them by a great mortality, together 
with which were their own civil dissensions and bloody wars, so as the twentieth 
person was scarcely left alive when the Pilgrims arrived, there remaining sad spec- 
tacles of that mortality by many bones and skulls of the dead lying above ground, 
whereby it appeared that the living among them were not able to bury their dead.” 
They had been exceedingly warlike, “even like lions,” and are said to have been 
most “cruel and treacherous.” The severe affliction through which they had 
passed, together with the peaceable disposition of their king, had wrought in them 
a great change—they had become more pacific and quiet in spirit. 

The residence of this distinguished Indian chief was within the limits of what is 
now the beautiful village of Warren, Rhode Island. Philip, his second son, resided 
for a time at Mount Hope, but this was not the place of the family residence. At 
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the western part of the village, near the margin of Warren river, may be seen the 
“spring,” from which he received his water, and which still bears his name. His 
dwelling was located within a few rods of the spring, in which he often entertained 
distinguished guests. His manner of receiving and entertaining them is worthy 
of note. 

A short time after Massasoit’s visit to Plymouth, the governor sent Edward Wins- 
low and Stephen Hopkins—the former was subsequently governor of Plymouth 
colony—to visit the “great Sachem” with a present, to ascertain the number and 
strength of the tribe, and to view the country, On their arrival, having made their 
way for forty miles through the wilderness, they found the king absent, but he soon 
returned, and after the usual ceremony of firing salutes, he received them into his 
house. They delivered their message and presents, and “‘ having put the coat on his 
back and the chain about his neck, he was a little proud to behold himself, and his 
men also, to see their king so richly attired. He assured them that the peace and 
friendship between them should continue, and that his men should give them no 
trouble. He made a speech to them thus: ‘Was not he the commander of the 
country about them? Was not such a place his and the people in it? And should 
they not bring their skins to the English?’ After this manner, he named at least 
thirty places, and they applauded him. He lighted tobacco and discoursed about 
England and the king’s majesty. He offered them no food, for he had none. 
Time came for rest. He laid them on the bed with himself and wife.” Says Mr. 
Winslow, “They laid at one end of the bed, and we at the other, it being only 
planks laid a foot from the ground and a thin mat upon them. Two of his chief 
men, for want of room, pressed by and upon us, so that we were more weary of our 
lodging than of our journey! But they greatly enjoyed their visit, and having 
most satisfactorily accomplished their object, they returned safely to their home in 
Plymouth, greatly delighted with what they had seen and heard. 

News having reached Plymouth that Massasoit was sick, nigh into death, 
another deputation was sent to him consisting.of Edward Winslow, John Hamden 
and an Indian named Hobbamock for a guide. The interesting incidents of the 
expedition are given by Mr. Winslow in his journal. On the second day of their 
journey they were informed that the king was dead, and Hobbamock became 
greatly excited, and gave loud expression to his grief: “ My loving Sachem, my 
loving Sachem! Many have I known, but never any like thee! While I live, I 
shall never see his like among the Indians; he was no liar, he was not bloody and 
cruel like other Indians; in anger and passion he was soon reclaimed, easy to be 
reconciled toward such as had offended him; he had governed his men better 
with few strokes than others did with many ; truly loving where he loved. I fear 
the English have not a faithful friend left among the Indians.” 

But to their surprise, on reaching Massasoit’s residence, they found him alive. 
Says Mr. Winslow: ‘When we came thither, we found the house so full of men 
that we could scarcely get in, though they tried to make way for us. They were 
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charming, making a most hellish noise, greatly disturbing us and the sick. They 
told him the English had come to see him. I took him by the hand. He said, 
‘Art thou Winslow?’ Being quite blind, he said, ‘O Winslow, I shall never 
see thee again!’ I desired to see his mouth, which was exceeding furred, and 
his tongue swelled so that he could scarcely eat. I washed his mouth and scraped 
his tongue, and gave him some confection which he swallowed. Soon he grew 
better and his sight returned.” 

The improvement of the king under the treatment of his English visitors was 
surprising. Mr. Winslow continues: ‘“ He desired me to kill him some fowl, and 
make him some pottage, such as he had eaten at Plymouth. I first made him 
some broth without fowl, using the flour from bruised corn. I put in strawberry 
leaves and sassafras root, and when boiled, I strained it through my handkerchief, 
and gave him a pint which he drank, and liked it well. I made a shot at a couple 
of ducks and killed one. I dressed it and made more broth therewith, which he 
much desired. Never did I seea man so low, recover in that measure in so short 
atime. Many came not less than a hundred miles to see him. He would say, 
‘Now I see that the English are my friends and love me; and whilst I live, I 
will never forget this kindness they have shown me.’” Surely, such a man as Ed- 
ward Winslow deserved the gubernatorial chair of Plymouth Colony ! 

But this visit to the sick king revealed a matter of great importance to the 
English. Says Mr. Winslow: “On leaving, Massasoit called Hobbamock to him 
and revealed a plot against Master Weston’s colony, and so against us, saying that 
he had been solicited to join it, but would not, nor permit any of his men to do 
so. He desired that the governor should be informed of it. So we departed.” 
This friendly intercourse was continued between the Pilgrims and Massasoit while 
the latter lived. 

The king entertained another distinguished guest at his humble dwelling 
which must ‘have been a scene of no ordinary interest. Roger Williams, was ban- 
ished from Massachusetts Bay for his liberal principles, or, for “soul liberty,’’ as 
he calls it. He left at midwinter, and “ steered his course ” for the shores of the 
Narragansett. His journey must have been a severe one. He says: “I was sorely 
tossed for fourteen weeks, not knowing what bread or bed did mean,” At length 
he reached the hospitable dwelling of Massasoit, and here he found a true friend, 
and such comfort as his means afforded. Roger says: “When I came, I was 
welcome to Ousamequin,” (Massasoit). The gratification of such a welcome after 
being “tossed ” for “ fourteen weeks,” as he was, must be experienced to be fully 
appreciated. 

The family of Massasoit consisted of his wife, two brothers, three sons, two 
son’s wives, and a grandson. His two oldest sons were named Mooanum and 
Pometacom.: Soon after the death of their father, they went to Plymouth, and 
“ professing great respect,” requested that English names might be given them. 
The court named them Alexander and Philip. The former became chief sachem 
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on the death of his father, but soon died, and was succeeded in the sachemship by 
Philip. This noted chief is well known in history; and his war, called “ King 
Philip’s war,” has immortalized his name. Unhappily, he did not possess the peace- 
able disposition of his father. He became an enemy to the English and sought 
their extermination. 

Massasoit possessed many noble traits of character that would have greatly 
honored any Christian ruler. ‘ He possessed,” says G. M. Fessenden, Esq., “ all 
the elements of a great mind, and a noble heart. With the advantages which civ- 
ilized life and the light of pure Christianity would have supplied, he might have 
achieved a brilliant destiny, and occupied a high niche in the temple of fame. 
He never had full justice done to his character. In all of the memorials of Indian 
character which have come down to us, Massasoit’s character stands above re- 
_ proach. No one has ever charged him with evil. Other Indian chiefs appear on 
' the page of history noted for some great act or distinguishing quality, mostly of a 
warlike, but occasionally of an amiable or benevolent nature, yet, often betrayed 
into some act of weakness, or guilty of cruelty and want of fidelity. But from the 
time when Massasoit repaired to Plyméuth to welcome the Pilgrims and to tender 
to them his friendship, till the time of his death, a period of nearly forty years, 
when the Pilgrims were weak and defenseless, encountering want, sickness and 
death—when at almost any moment he could have exterminated them—in no one 
instance did he depart from those plain engagements of treaty which he made when 
he plighted his faith to the strangers. It was well for the Pilgrims that he 
lived between them and the powerful tribe of the Narragansetts, under 
Canonicut, who early showed a determination to attack and expel them, and 
were prevented only by Massasoit.” Trumbull, in his work on “ Indian Wars,” pays 
a most honorable tribute to his character: ‘ He seems to have been a most esti- 
mable man. He was just, humane, beneficent, true to his word; and in every respect 
an honest man.” His personal appearance must have been noble and majestic, 
and his bearing exceedingly dignified. Physically, he was large, strong, and well- 
proportioned. Morton in his “ Memorial,” says: “The king is a portly man, and 
in his best years, grave countenance, and spare of speech.” 

He died in the autumn of 1661, and must have been at the time of his death 
about eighty years of age. As he had long lived in peace, so he died. All who 
knew him mourned for his death, feeling that they had lost a true and valued 
friend. We will honor his great virtues, though a heathen. His name is engraved 
on material more durable than marble, and shall live while American history sur- 
vives. And though we may not be permitted to circle his brow with all the honors 
of a Christian hero, yet we may honor his memory as one of the best of pagan 
rulers, and especially as one who contributed largely toward the settlement and 
prosperity of this great republic. R. W. ALLEN. 
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Boston NOTIONS—This is a well- 
known expression and goes back many 
years. It was used during the last cen- 
tury, and even at that time had become 
proverbial. In the preface to an oration 
on the Beauties of Liberty, delivered at 
Boston, December 3, 1772, “by a Brit- 
ish Bostonian” [Mr. Allen], it says that 
“the Bostonians are very notional.” 
Again, in the “ Massachusetts Mercury,” 
May 3, 1793, is an article, headed “ Bos- 
ton Folks are full of notions,” which 
speaks of the fact as a proverbial saying. 

BosTOn. S. A. G. 


THE SARATOGA MONUMENT—At the 
late annual meeting of the trustees of 
the Saratoga Monument Association, 
held at Saratoga Springs, Aug. 9, 1884, 
Mr. William L. Stone, chairman of the 
Committee on Design, presented a very 
interesting report of the transactions of 
the year and the progress of the work. 
The designs for the statues of Generals 
Gates, Schuyler, and Morgan have been 
accepted, and one niche will be left va- 
cant to signify the treason of Arnold. 
The walls of the five stories of the monu- 
ment are to be covered with bass-reliefs, 
and memorial tablets are to be placed 
upon the most interesting spots jipon the 
field of operations, as at Freeman’s farm, 
where the first battle of Saratoga was 
fought, the extreme outpost of the Ameri- 
can intrenchments, the spot where Gen- 
eral Frazer fell, etc. Seven of these 
tablets are already erected. 

A committee of the trustees, Mr. Sta- 
rin, Mr. A. S. Sullivan, and Mr. D. S. 
Potter, appeared before the joint Con- 
gressional Library Committee in Febru- 


ary, and Mr. Sullivan in an eloquent 
speech urged the propriety of an appro- 
priation to complete the monument. 
The committee unanimously reported a 
bill appropriating $40,000, which passed 
the Senate on the 1st of May without a 
dissenting vote. It was also reported to 


the House, but it was impossible to 
reach it in order, and it went over to the 
next session, with no reasonable doubt 


of its passage. 

The monument itself, as completed, 
has cost $65,000, of which the State of 
New York and individual subscriptions 
have furnished $35,000, and Congress, 
by the efforts of Mr. Starin when a mem- 
ber, $30,000. ‘The further cost will be 
that of statues, bass-reliefs, tablets, stair- 
cases, etc., which will be made up in the 
same way. It is the most important 
Revolutionary monument in New York, 
and one of the most important in the 
country, and when completed it will be 
largely due to the efforts of ex-Governor 
Seymour, Mr. Marvin, Mr. Starin, Mr. 
Sullivan, and a few other earnest and 
devoted gentlemen, among whom no one 
has been more untiring in his interest 
and devotion than the secretary, William 
L, Stone. 


MoNnHEGAN—On the authority of 
John Johnston’s excellent “History of 
Bristol and Bremen,” it was stated, in 
the article “Something about Monhe- 
gan” [XII. 266], that this quaint old 
landmark was mortgaged by Thomas 
Elbridge to Richard Russell, of Charles- 
town, Mass., in 1650 (Nov. 3). Accord- 
ing to “ Suffolk Deeds,” Liber I., p. 131, 
recently issued by the city of Boston, it 
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had been already mortgaged to Mr. 
Abraham Shurt, of Pemaquid, the “ Fa- 
ther of American Conveyancing.” This 
would indicate that the Russell mort- 
gage was a second one, which does not 
seem hardly probable, or, that Mr. John- 
ston was wrong in his data, as will be 
seen by the following : 

“to (10) 7650. Thomas Elbridge 
of Pemaquid in N: E. Merch* granted 
vnto Abraham Shurt the Island of Mon- 
higan in new England w™ all the houses 
edificies buildings woods vnderwoods 
comons meadowes pastures feedings & 
comodities there to appertaineing. w™ all 
pfitts issues due & payable vppon any 
demise or lease thereof or any /t there 
of reserved, w™ all evidences concerning 
the same: Provided that if the sd Tho. 
Elbridge sha!l pay or cause to be pd 
vnto sd Abraham Shurt or his assignes 
the summe of thirty pounds sterl* at or 
before the 29" of Sept. 7657. that then 
this grant shal be void. dat* 11" Sep‘. 
1650. 

Thomas Elbridge & a seale 

Sealed & dd in pnce of 

John Daud 


Robert Long. 


This deed was affirmed by m‘ John 
Daud of Bosto to be signed sealed & 
dd by m’ Tho: Elbridge to m" Abr. Shurt 
his vse. before mee 


William Hibbins: 


During Philip's War, Monhegan was 
resorted to, as a place of safety, by the 
inhabitants of the neighboring settle- 
ments which were being devastated. 
The steps taken by Massachusetts for 
their relief will be seen by the following 
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from the “ Massachusetts Records,” vol. 
5, page 122: at a session of the General 
Court held Oct. 12, 1676, 

“It is heereby ordered, that, for the 
service of the eastern parts, there be 
forthwith raysed in the county of Suf- 
folke one hundred & twenty able sould- 
jers, with twenty of our Indians, which 
shall be sent w™ all expedition, fitted & 
furnished with armes, amunition, & pro- 
vissions sufficjent, in convenient vessells, 
to Kinnibecke, Shipscott, Monhegin, & 
Casco Bay, or Black Point, or where 
they may have opportvnity to doe ser- 
vice vpon the ennemy ; and that Majo‘ 
Clarke be desired and is heereby author- 
ized to rayse & send away sayd forces 
as abouesayd ; and to put them vnder 
such conduct as himself, the council, or 
the Generall Court shall appoint.” 


E. H. Goss, 
MELROSE, Mass", 


FAMILY HISTORY—A Register has 
been opened by the publishers of the 
Rhode Island Historical Magazine where- 
in to record the address of all persons 
who may have collected matter relating 
to the Family History of Rhode Island. 

This Register can be consulted at the 
office of the magazine, where will be 
found many valuable records relating to 
the subject. 

Publishers and authors having circu- 
lars relating to family reunions and Ge- 
nealogical or historic works, are re- 
quested to send copies, that they may be 
filed for the mutual benefit of all con- 
cerned. Address Mr. R. H. Tilley, 323 
Thames Street, Newport, R. I. 
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CAPTAIN PIERRE LANDAIS—The New 
York Suz of November 27th, 1883, con- 
tains an article of one and a half columns 
on this officer, signed D.C. Has any 
longer biography of him ever appeared ? 
He was never an Admiral, as D. C. calls 
him. B. 

BROOKLYN, Sept. 8, 1884. 


WILL some reader of this Magazine 
have the kindness to inform me where I 
can consult rolls of the men who were 
with Ethan Allen at the taking of Ft. 
Ticonderoga ? 

Where are to be found accounts of the 
fight with Indians at Fort Morrison in 
Coleraine, Maszachusetts, in March, 
1759, earlier (or more particular) than 
the notice in “Holland’s History of 
Western Massachusetts,” Vol. II., p. 339? 

I specially want information of the 
“Dea. Hurlburt” therein mentioned : 
who he was and where he came from? 

Cuas. W. BRYANT. 

GRANVILLE, OHIO, t 

Sept. 5, 1884. 


Can any of the readers of the Maga- 
zine inform me where a piece of light 
artillery carried by the American Army 
in 1778, about the time of the battle of 
Monmouth, can now be found ? 

S. 


A BUTTON—TI have in my possession 

a button found about thirty-five years 

ago near the old Clove 

Road and the present 

Butler Street ; it was 

found in plowing up 

an old oak stump; it is 

made of brass and has 

acopper shank. I en- 

close a drawing of it, and should like to 

learn whether during the Revolution of 

’76 any such button was worn by the 

soldiers of that time, and from which 
State ? 


F, W. BoE tt, Jr. 
25 Broap STREET, NEw York. 


REPLIES 


Mvrit_o[ XII. 281.]—If “Art Student,” 
who inquires concerning the pictures by 
Murillo now in this country, will consult 
the Catalogue of the works of Velasquez 
and Murillo, by Charles B. Curtis, Lon- 
don and New York (Bouton), 1883, he 
will find the information he seeks. This 
catalogue contains an account of every 
authentic picture by Murillo now known, 
with the name of the owner, also a list 
of pictures formerly known but which 
have disappeared. It appears that of the 
481 paintings by Murillo there are seven 


in the United States, the most important 
of which are: Zhe Jmmaculate Concép- 
tion, belonging to Mrs. W. H. Aspinwall, 
New York; Zhe Legend of Saint Diego 
of Alsala, who is discovered by the 
prior of his convent with bread in his 
robe miraculously changed to flowers, 
which picture belongs to Mr. Curtis, the 
author of the catalogue, and is in New 
York city ; St Rose of Lima, in the pos- 
session of Frederick E. Church, the dis- 
tinguished artist, at his residence in 
Hudson, N. Y.; Zhe Virgin and Child, a 
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half-length, formerly belonging to the 
Marquis of Salamanca, and now in the 
possession of Henry Mason, Esq., of 
New York. 

Of the first of these compositions three 
repetitions are known; of the third, 
three ; and of the fourth, four. There 
is no repetition of the picture belonging 
to Mr. Curtis, an etching of which by 
Lalauze is given in the Catalogue. It is 
a large gallery work of eleven life-size 
figures, executed in 1645-48 for the con- 
vent of San Francisco at Seville, and its 
pedigree can be traced in an unbroken 
line of descent from the day it left the 
painter’s hands down to the present time. 
It is doubtful if there is another work in 
América by any artist whose history can 
be established with absolute certainty for 
so many years. 

The only one of the above paintings 
executed in the third, or vaporoso man- 
ner of the artist, is the Jmmaculate Con- 
ception. Ten others are in the second, 
or Cdiido manner, which style Murillo 
employed in his greatest works, nota- 
bly in those executed for the Capuchin 
Church, and those of the Hospital of the 
Ciudad. Specimens of the fish or firo 
manner are scarce; probably not more 
than five or six are in existence. 

It should be remarked that the second 
and third styles do not indicate progres- 
sive steps in the method of the artist. 
They were employed by him contempo- 
raneously, his selection being determined 
by the subject, the locality, or perhaps in 
some degree by the price; for the vaporoso 
manner, being shadowy and indistinct 
in outline required less labor in execu- 
tion than the Cd/ido, whereas the greatest 
care is shown in composition and draw- 
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ing, the perspective being invariably ac- 
curate, the extremities carefully finished, 
the draperies graceful and well disposed, 
and the faces modeled with spirit and 
instinct with life. 

PINTON. 


SCHOONER.— The origin of this word 
has often been inquired for. It is the 
word skunard, applied to two-masted 
vessels by nations sailing on the northern 
seas of Europe. A somewhat similar 


craft is called goélette by the French, 

from the name Gaulis, by which they 

were known in old times. B. 
BROOKLYN, Sei. 8, 1884. 


Smoke [IX. 475].—A year or more 
ago, the question was asked by Hon. 
Benjamin H. Brewster where the poem 
** Smoke ” could be found, as he desired 
to possess a copy of it. The following is 
copied from Bentley’s Miscellany, Vol. 
II., pp. 268-9. Date, 1837. 


SMOKE. 
“A trifle light as air.” 
Swift sang a broomstick, and with matchless lore 
Rehearsed the contents of a housemaid’s drawer; 
Great Burns’s genius shone sublime in lice; 
Old Homer epicized on frogs and mice; 
And, leaping from his swift Pindaric car, 
Great Byron eulogized the light cigar; 
Pope for a moment left the critic’s chair, 
And sang to the breezy fan that cools the fair; 
And he whose harp to loftiest notes was strung, 
E’en Mantua’s Swan, the homely salad sung ; 
Colossal Johnson, famed for dictionary, 
A sprig of myrtle; Cowper, a canary, 
Nor scorn’d the humble snail; and Goldsmith’s 
lyre 
A haunch of venison nobly did inspire ;— 
Of such light themes the loftiest lyres have 
spoke, 
And my small shell shall sound the praise of 
‘*smoke.” 
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Essence sublime ! serenely curling vapor ! 
Fierce from a steamboat, gentle from a taper,— 
Daughter of fire, descendant of the sun, 
Breath of the peaceful pipe and murderous 
gun,— 
How gloriously thou roll’st from chimneys high, 
To seek comparion clouds amidst the sky ! 
Thrice welcome art thou to the traveler’s sight, 
And his heart hails thee with sincere delight; 
As soft thou sail’st amid the ethereal blue, 
Visions of supper float before his view ! 
Emblem of peace in council, when profound, 
The sacred calumet goes slowly round ! 
Breath of the war, thou canopiest the fight, 
And veil’st the bloody field in murky night! 
Precursor of the cannon’s deadly shot, 
And soft adorner of the peasant’s cot; 
With Etna’s roaring flames dost thou arise 
And from the altar’s top perfume the skies ! 
I see thee now 
To tae breezes bow, 
Thy spiral columns lightly bending; 
In gentle whirls ° 
And graceful curls, 
Thy soft gray form with the azure blending. 
When Nature’s tears in dewy showers de- 
scend, 
Close to the earth thine aerial form doth 
bend; 
But when in light 
And beauty bright, 
With radiant smile she gladdens all, 
And the sun’s soft beam 
On thy shadowy stream 
Does in a ray of glory fall, 
Thou risest high 
’Mid the deep blue sky, 
Like a silver shaft from a fairy hall ! 


When from the light cigar thy sweet perfume 

In od’rous cloudlets hovers round the room, 

Inspired by Fancy’s castle-building power, 

Thy fragile form cheers many a lonely hour. 

O’er every wave thy misty flag is seen 

Careering lightly over the billows green; 

And when, ’mid creamy foam and sparkling 
spray, 

Celestial Venus rose upon the day, 
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Thy vapory wreath the goddess did enshroud, 
And wrapt her beauties in a milk-white cloud. 
’Twas thou, majestic! led the way berore 
Retreating Israel from th’ Egyptian shore; 
From out thy sable cloud, ’mid lightning’s flash, 
The trumpet’s clangor and the thunder’s crash, 
From Sinai’s mount the law divine was given, 
Thy veil conceal’d the Majesty of Heaven! 
When sun, and moon, and Heaven’s bright hosts 
expire, 
And the great globe decays in flames of fire, 
Then shalt thou rise, thy banner be unfurled 
Above the smoldering ruins of the world. 


SNODGRASS, 
Newport, R. I. 


**CoL. Exias Dayton” (XI. 58).— 
This distinguished and “ trusted officer” 
of the Revolution, here and repeatedly 
elsewhere spoken of in the very historic- 
ally important ‘‘ Original Correspond- 


ence,” published seriatim in this Maga- 
zine, from the ably editing hand of Mr. 
E. F. De Lancey, was son of Jonathan 
Dayton, of Elizabeth Town, N. J., and 
born there in 1737. Until his death, in 
1807, he was one of its most honored 
and beloved citizens. He had signal- 
ized himself in the military service of 
the colony during the French war, be- 
fore that with Great Britain, in which 
throughout he most gallantly fought for 
our liberties, and was specially in the 
confidence of the commander-in-chief, 
as the Emmet papers show, and also a 
very interesting biographical sketch of 
him contained in Dr. Hatfield’s “ History 
of Elizabeth.” In person and bearing 
he strongly resembled Gen. Washing- 


ton. 
W. H. 
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New EnGLanp Historic, GENEA- 
LOGICAL SocieTy.—The first meeting of 
this society after the summer recess was 
held on Wednesday at thesociety’s house, 
18 Somerset Street, the president, Hon. 
Marshall P. Wilder, Ph.D., LL.D., in 
the chair. The death was announced 
of William A. Whitehead, of Newark, 
honorary vice-president of the society 
for New Jersey; also of Hon. Stephen 
Salisbury, a life-member of this society 
and president of the American Antiqua- 
rian Society. Hon. Nathaniel F. Saf- 
ford and Rev. Dr. Increase N. Tarbox 
were appointed a committee to prepare 
resolutions of respect. President Wilder 
expressed the thanks of the society for 
the invitation extended by the town of 
Ipswich to attend the commemoration of 
the 250th anniversary of the settlement 
of that place on the 16th of August. 
An account of the proceedings of that 
occasion was given by Mr. Safford and 
others in a graphic and interesting man- 
ner. 

Following the announcement of some 
important donations to the society, by 
John Ward Dean, an able and elabo- 
rately prepared paper was read by the 
Rev. William Barrows, D.D., of Reading, 
the subject being “ The Great American 
Desert, Historically Considered.””» When 
this “ Desert” first appeared in print it 
embraced all we now own west of the 
Mississippi, from the British line south 
to the Spanish and west to the moun- 
tains. The germ idea of a desert, the 
speaker showed, lay back in Jefferson’s 
letter to Dupont, 1803, when, preparing 
for the Louisiana purchase, he called the 
tract wanted “‘a barren sand.” Lieuten- 


ant Pike, who has left his name on one of 
the peaks of the Rocky Mountains, made 
a Government survey of the head-waters 
and regions of the Mississippi, Missouri, 
Platte and Arkansas, in 1805-7, and re- 
ported the country as incapable of cul- 
tivation, and that it must be left to In- 
dians and buffaloes. Histories and school 
books repeated Pike’s and Jefferson’s 
mistakes. Washington Irving garnished 
them in his “ Astoria,” and in 1819-20 
Lieutenant Long, of the army, confirmed 
and enlarged them in the report of his 
exploring tour. The people did not 
study much about the “desert” till the 
Ashburton-Webster treaty of 1842 turned . 
attention to our possession of Oregon. 
The Doctor quoted English authors to 
show how they cultivated the delusion 
in their policy to secure Oregon. About 
that time emigration across the Missis- 
sippi and Missouri was turning those 
“arid tracts,” “ great swamps,” “ barren 
sands ” and “ American Sahara” into a 
fine agricultural region, now called Min- 
nesota, lowa, Dakota, Missouri, Kansas, 
etc. At the close of the paper a com- 
mittee was chosen to nominate officers 
for the next year, consisting of Hon. 
Nathaniel F. Safford, Colonel Albert H. 
Hoyt, John T. Hassam, Cyrus Wood- 
man, William B. Trask, Rev. Henry A. 
Hazen and Rev. Dr. I. N. Tarbox. 


BERKSHIRE HIsTORICAL SOCIETY.— 
The 25th quarterly meeting of this so- 
ciety was held at Pittsfield, Mass., in the 
Athenzum, during the second week in 
August. Professor Perry presided, and 
the meeting was one of unusual interest 
throughout. He read a letter from 
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‘* Josh Billings,” containing a tribute to 
Lanesboro, his native town. Mr. Shaw 
had been invited to write the history of 
Lanesboro, but said he could not, as he 
is “only a paragraphist” and not a 
writer of history. Rev. A. B. Whipple 
read a very interesting paper on the his- 
tory of Hancock, the longest and nar- 
rowest town in the county, its western 
side reaching one-third the length of the 
State’s boundary on New York State. It 
was settled in 1767, and called Jericho, 
but made a town and named Hancock 
in 1776. He gave a biographical sketch 
of Samuel Hand, the most prominent 
citizen of thé town for some years, and 
the first man to go to the Legislature 
from Hancock, who kept his money in 
an old chest which had a double bottom. 
He also sketched the Douglas family, 
who were among the prominent settlers 
and the ancestors of Stephen A. Doug- 
las ; and the Townsend family, of which 
Martin I. Townsend, of Troy, is the 
most prominent, and who, when a boy, 
worked hard on his father’s farm, and 
subsequently went to Williams College, 
where he graduated with honor. Several 
other Hancock boys went through Wil- 
liams, and are now scattered all through 
the Western States. Caleb B. Gardner 
had the first hotel in Hancock, built of 
logs, and the first clock which came into 
town. Mr. Whipple gave a brief history 
of Richard Jackson, who was confined 
in the jail at Great Barrington on the 
charge of treason. His case is note- 
worthy, because he went alone from Great 
Barrington to be tried for his life. He 
was convicted, and only escaped death 
by the intervention of one of the coun- 
sel, The essayist gave, in closing, a brief 
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history of the Baptist church of the 
town, one of the oldest churches in the 
county. The paper was discussed by 
Prof. Perry, who added facts of interest, 
and by Mr. Lewis, of Chicago, whose 
ancestors lived in Hancock; also by 
j. E. A. Smith, Rev. Joseph Hooper 
and others. 


THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
—A meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee was held at the rooms of the society, 
in the Westmoreland Club-house, August 
16, Edward V. Valentine, Esq., in the 
chair. Numerous gifts of books and 
manuscripts were reported, some of 
great rarity and value. Acceptances 
of membership were read from Colonel 
Samuel Adams Drake, Boston ; General 
C. W. Darling, Utica, N. Y.; Mrs. 
Martha J. Lamb, New York City; C. A. 
Hack, of Taunton, Massachusetts; Mrs. 
Virginia Hannon, Frankfort, Kentucky, 
and G. P. Frierson, Esq., Columbia, 
Tennessee. The secretary, Mr. Brock, 
reported that the second and concluding 
volume of the Dinwiddie Papers, of 
more than 700 pages octavo, with analyt- 
ical index and portrait of Governor 
Dinwiddie, his arms, autograph, etc., 
was nearly printed, and would soon be 
ready for delivery tothe members of the 
Society. 

The Virginia Historical Society was 
founded in 1831. During its useful ex- 
istence of more than half a century it 
has been sustained by a membership 
embracing the worthiest and most hon- 
ored names in our State and country, 
with many of those of Europe. Its first 
president was the pure-minded and re- 
vered John Marshall. 
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MICHIGAN PIONEER COLLECTION. Re- 
port of the Pioneer Society of the State of 
Michigan. Vols. I., II., III., IV., 8vo, pp. 
554, 680, 712, 593. Published respectively in 
1877, 1880, 1881, 1883. 

This admirable publication is the work of a 
Committee of Historians, chosen for the purpose 
of preserving in permanent form as much of the 
early history of the State of Michigan and its 
pioneers as is obtainable. The information has 
been gathered from the first settlers themselves 
whenever practicable, and from old letters, pa- 
pers, and documents. The State Librarian, 
Mrs. Harriet A. ‘Tenney, sent out a general cir- 
cular eleven years ago, calling attention to the 
importance of gathering historical materials. It 
was not until 1874, however, that a meeting was 
held for the purpose of organizing a State Pio- 
neer Society. Vol. I. gives a complete history 
of the movement and its results ; also publishes 
at length many of the early papers read before 
this-new-and enterprising institution. John D. 
Pierce, the first superintendent of public instruc- 
tion in Michigan, presented a curiously instruc- 
tive paper on the 3d of February, 1875, in which 
he describes the inception and origin of the 
Michigan school system—about 1835. There 
were then no canals, no railroads; even the old 
slow coach was scarcely to be found. ‘‘ We 
had,” he says, ‘the lumber wagon and the In- 
dian trail. We forded rivers, waded marshes, 
and when night came, if we found a shanty, with 
a piece of old carpet for a door, we turned in for 
the night, and all were satisfied. But, notwith- 
standing all this, the people then here came 
mostly from the region of school-houses, and 
were anxious for schools.” Another paper of 
unusual interest was read before this society 
during the same year, on ‘‘ Internal Improve- 
ments,” by the President, Hon. O. C. Comstock. 
The Reports of Counties occupy a large portion 
of the volume ; while an elaborate account of the 
annual meetings of 1877 and 1878, with the pa- 
pers read, and other matters of consequence, fill 
the pagesof Vol. II. The ‘‘ History of Method- 
ism in Detroit,” ‘‘ A Michigan Geologicai Expe- 
dition,” ‘‘ History and ‘Times of John Norvell,” 
** Law and the Legal Profession,” ‘‘ The Mound 
Builders and Their Work,” and “Incidents in 
the Administration of Indian Justice,’ by Gurdon 
S. Hubbard, of Chicago, are among the attrac- 
tions of Vol. III. As we turn the leaves of Vol. 
IV., we find the same excellent editorial work, 
and equally interesting and valuable historical 
material, well distributed, from the first page to 
the last. Of the papers inserted, we can only 
mention as among those particularly interesting : 
**Doctor Douglass Houghton,” Michigan’s first 
geologist, by Prof. Bradish; ‘‘The Old Cass 


House.” “ Detroit Half a Century Ago,” and 
‘* The Bark-Covered House,” by William Now- 
lin. Numerous portraits grace each of the vol- 
umes. 


PROTECTION AND FREE TRADE TO- 
DAY. At Heme and Abroad, in Field and 
Workshop. By Rospert P. PoRTER. I2mo, 
pamphlet, pp. 48. Boston, 1884: James R. 
Osgood & Company. 

This essay, published in a neat and convenient 
volume for the benefit of the general reader, was 
read before the Arkwright Club in Boston on the 
7th of August, 1884. Mr. Porter is the champion 
advocate of Protectionist doctrines in this coun- 
try. He spent considerable time in England 
investigating the condition of labor there, and 
his theories were well formulated before he 
crossed the ocean. He shows in clear, graphic 
language how agriculture, commerce and man- 
ufacturing in the United States, Great Britain, 
Germany and Holland have been affected by 
these two economic policies, Protection and Free 
Trade. Through his researches abroad, the au- 
thor is well equipped for the discussion of 
industrial progress, and however much the 
reader may dissent from some of the opin- 
ions expressed, the array of facts presented is 
sure to engage careful attention. The work will 
be especially appreciated by business men, farm- 
ers and artisans. ‘‘The Present Condition of 
British Labor,” the ‘‘ Effect of Foreign Compe- 
tition in England,” the ‘‘ Effects of Free Trade 
in Holland,” the ‘‘ Free Trade and Protection of 
Germany,” The American System.” ‘* The Ul- 
timate Benefit to the Consumer,” ‘‘ How the 
Farmer Reaps the Benefit,” ‘‘ East Indian Wheat 
Competition,” ‘‘ Workingmen Benefited by Pro- 
tection,” ‘‘A Word for Woman,” and the 
‘* American Point of View,” are among the top- 
ics treated at length. 


APPLETON’S DICTIONARY 
YORK, and vicinity. With maps of New 
York and its environs. Sixth year. Revised 
each year to date of issue. 16mo, paper, pp. 
248. New York, 1884. D. Appleton & Co. 
There is no better or more accurate guide to 

the City of New York than this Dictionary of 
the Messrs. Appleton. The price is only thirty 
cents, it is of convenient size, and it abounds in 
sketches of institutions gleaned from the most 
trustworthy sources. Visitors from abroad or 
from other portions of America will find it help- 
ful in a multitude of directions. 


OF NEW 
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THE THEATRE;; Its Early Days in Chicago. 
A paper read before the Chicago Historical 
Society, February 19, 1884. By J. H. Mc- 
VICKER. 12mo, cloth, pp. 88, 1884, Chicago. 


‘“*The drama was gaining strength in this 
country about the time the place where we now 
dwell entered the ranks of civilization,” says 
Mr. McVicker. ‘‘A bright sky came toward 
the end of September, 1833, and the treaty was 
signed which terminated the red man’s claims to 
the land of Chicago.’’ During the winter fol- 
lowing, the few inhabitants depended on a de- 
bating society for amusement; and the “‘ store- 
keepers played checkers while waiting for cus- 
tomers.”’ A few months later, the first theatrical 
performance was given in Chicago, in a private 
house. The original of the first application for 
a theatrical license, together with others covering 
a period of nine years, from 1837, were found 
in the solitary vault belonging to the city that 
withstood the flames of October 9, 1871, and are 
said to be the only authentic records bearing on 
the subject. The first home of comedy and 
tragedy (a little room in the ‘* Rialto,” a frame 
building in Dearborn Street) has been described 
by the poet B, F. Taylor as a ‘‘ den of a place, 
looking more like a dismantled grist-mill than 
the temple of anybody. The gloomy‘entrance 
could have furnished the scenery for a night- 
mare, and the lights within were sepulchral 
enough to show up the coffin scene in Lucretia 
Borgia.” ‘The various sketches of early life in 
Chicago which Mr. McVicker has introduced 
into his paper are truthfully drawn. A child 
was on one occasion refused admittance to a 
school for the reason that the parents were con- 
nected with a theatre. The boarding-house of 
thirty or forty years ago is pictured to the letter; 
and the whole work teems with important his- 
torical material. 


THE HISTORY AND GENEALOGY OF 
THE PRENTICE, OR PRENTISS, FAM- 
ILY, in New England, etc.; from 1631 to 
1883. By C. J. F. BInnEy. Second edition. 
Published by the Editor. Boston. 


The sketches of prominent members of the 
Prentiss family with which this elegant and ex- 
cellent work abounds, together with numerous 
well engraved portraits, render the volume some- 
thing more and better than a mere genealogical 
text-book, Turning the pages at random, we 
find for instance, that Dr. Nathaniel S. Prentiss, 
for thirty years town clerk of Roxbury, Massa- 
chusetts, when a boy, made a studio of an old 
carriage in his father’s yard. During nine years 
he was principal of the Roxbury Latin School. 
He was a religious man of the old Puritan type, 
tall and stout, with a full face. Charles Pren- 
tiss who graduated from Harvard College in 
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1795, was subsequently famous for his essays in 
prose and verse. He became editor of the Axti- 
Democrat and the Child of Pallas in the early 
part of the century; he also edited the Wash- 
ington Federalist; and, in 1809, the Zhistle, a 
Boston theatrical paper; in 1811, he was the 
editor of the Judependent American, in Washing- 
ton, D.C. He was the author of the first school 
history of the United States, and it had a great 
sale. Hon. John Prentiss, in 17g9, at the age 
of 21, established, under many embarrassments, 
with seventy subscribers, the New Hampshire 
Sentinel, which he edited 48 years, In 1805, he 
purchased the copyright of Adaims’s Arithmetic 
for $200 per year for twenty years, and in 12 
months sold 60,0co copies. In turning over 
these pages we find authors, politicians, clergy- 
men, and good, substantial citizens in every 
branch and generation. There are many living 
who will remember the brilliant orator, S. S. 
Prentiss, whose famous’ sy eech in the ‘‘ Missis- 
sippi Contested Election Case,” charmed Daniel 
Webster and Henry Clay. His brother, Rev. 
George Lewis Prentiss, D.D., long a resident of 
New York City, and Professor of Pastoral The- 
ology, Church Polity, and Mission Work in the 
Union Theological Seminary, is a well-known 
author. He married Elizabeth, daughter of Rev. 
Edward Payson, D.D., and her popular and 
admirable writings are in every library in 
the land. Of one of her late works, ‘* Step- 
ping Heavenward,” .70,000 copies were sold 
in this country, and tens of thousands in 
Europe, five different London houses having 
printed it without a copyright. Narcissa, 
the daughter sf Judge Stephen Prentiss, mar- 
ried Dr. Marcus Whitman, and perished in 
the Whitman massacre at Walla-Walla, in 1847. 
Another member of this remarkable family was 
George D. Prentiss, of the Courier-Journa/, the 
witty and talented editor and poet. Mr. Binney 
has executed his work with fidelity, skill and 
good taste, and produced a book of exceptional 
and permanent interest. 


CAPTAIN RICHARD INGLE, the Maryland 
‘Pirate and Rebel,” 1642-1653. A paper 
read before the Maryland Historical Society, 
May 12th, 1884. By EDWARD JINGLE, A.B. 
8vo, pamphlet, pp. 53. Printed by the Mary- 
land Historical Society, Baltimore. 

There is much welcome information in this 
little drechure. During the seventeeth and 
eighteenth centuries pirates were constantly ap- 
pearing along the American coasts, and their 
depredations upon trading vessels and settlements 
rendered them the terror of the colonists. But 
men were sometimes styled ‘‘ pirates’ who were 
by no means wild rovers on the high seas in pur- 
suit of plunder. Richard Ingle has been handed 
along from generation to generation asa ‘‘ pirate,” 
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a ‘‘rebel”’ and an “‘ ungrateful villain,” and the 
author of this paper now presents facts which 
serve to throw fresh light upon his character and 
explain many of his so-called ‘‘ piratical” and 
‘* rebellious” performances. He was not of the 
class who subsisted on the property of others 
captured by mei2 brutal power. He was a per- 
sonage of importance, and more or less associated 
with William Clayborne, ‘‘ the rebel ”—and is 
believed to have participated in the beginning of 
the rebellion caused through Clayborne’s claim 
to Kent Island. Mr. Ingle, in the preparation of 
this essay, has endeavored to give an unpreju- 
diced historical account of Captain Ingle’s event- 
ful career, and, in view of the misstatements con- 
cerning him, has examined into every specific 
charge with lawyer-like precision. The summing 
up of his argument is to the effect that ‘‘if Ingle 
led on the rebellion, he was acting in Maryland 
only as Cromwell afterward did on a larger 
scale in England, and as Bacon, the brave and 
noble, did in Virginia, and to be placed in the 
same category with. many who will be handed 
down to future generations as rebels, will be no 
discredit to the first Maryland rebel.” 


LIFE ON A RANCH. Ranch Notes in Kan- 
sas, Colorado, The Indian Territory and North- 
ern Texas. By REGINALD ALDRIDGE. With 
Illustrations. I6mo, paper, pp. 227. New 


York, 1884. D. Appleton & Co. 

The author of this little volume recites his own 
personal experiences in ranch life, and illumines 
his pages with instruction, suggestion and capti- 


vating anecdote. It is the story of an invest- 
ment in stock raising, and the results of six years 
of untiring work. It will prove, well studied, a 
lesson of value to a host of young men who are 
turning their attention to this branch of industry 
in the far West. Mr. Aldridge is an Englishman, 
and a traveler of keen perceptions. He is able, 
moreover, to present the results of his observa- 
tions and experiences in an easy, condensed, and 
engaging style, and we doubt if there is another 
book in the language throwing so much light 
upon the mode of life and ‘the facilities for 
money-making in the various grazing districts of 
the far West. He thinks the number of cattle 
reared in the United States will never be much 
in excess of the wants of the population, and 
tells us that there is comparatively little range 
now that is not well stocked. Ile warns the pros- 
pective settler that there very few places south 
of Wyoming and Montana where a man can 
drive in aherd of cattle and establish a ranch 
without asking leave of anybody—as he could 
afew years ago. He must first buy out some 
one already in possession. The work is inform- 
ing on all points, and those who are seeking en- 
lightenment as to ranch l.fe and its prospects will 
do well to consult its pages with care. 


COL. JOHN BROWN. His services in the 
Revolutionary War. Battle of Stone Arabia. 
An address delivered before the Oneida His- 
torical Society at Utica, N. Y., April 28, 1884. 
By Rev. GARRET L. Roor, D.D.  8vo, 
pamphlet, pp. 24. Utica. 


‘The object of this paper, to present in Chron- 
ological order the principal events in the life of 
Colonel John Brown, has been skillfully achieved, 
notwithstanding. the seeming scantiness of exist- 
ing records. Col, Brown was a graduate of Yale 
in 1771, and soon afterward became a law student 
in the office of his brother-in-law, Hon. Oliver 
Arnold, at Providence, Rhode Island. When 
his studies were finished, he practiced law for a 
short time, and then engaged in the service of 
his country, taking up his abode in Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts. The dispute was already assum- 
ing a serious aspect between Great Britain and 
her colonies, and he was appointed from the 
‘*County Congress ” at Stockbridge (in 1774), of 
which he was a member, with four others, to re- 
port on the obnoxious Acts of Parliament. He 
was next sent to the Provincial Congress at Con- 
cord; and from there dispatched as envoy to 
Canada. Of his military exploits Mr. Roof fur- 
nishes many interesting particulars. Of his per- 
sonal characteristics the author says: ‘‘Col. 
Brown was an accomplished scholar, fond of 
elegant literature, and gifted with talents of a high 
order. One of his most attached friends was the 
lamented Montgomery.” 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA. For the use of Schools and 
Academies. By Horace E. Scudder. 12mo, 
pp- 432. Philadelphia, 1884. J. H. Butler. 


We have: rarely examined a better short 
school history of our own country than the one 
before us. It isa pleasure to commend such a 
work, not only to all teachers in our schools, 
public and private, but to parents as well. Mr. 
Scudder does not burden the young mind with 
tiresome details, nor does he omit any of the 
important facts which every child should under- 
stand. He writes in a clear and attractive style, 
and he introduces admirable questions with a 
view to stimulate intelligent examination of 
other historical works. 





ANNOUNCEMENT.—The Magazine will 
publish in its November issue the tirst of two 
illustrated historical essays on the ‘‘ Unsuccess- 
ful candidates for the Presidency of the Nation.” 
The eminent Georgia historian, Charles C. 
Jones, Jr., LL.D., will contribute an article of 
unusual interest on Button Gwinnett ; and the 
number will contain several other papers of 
more than ordinary interest to the reading public. 
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[TAree temes an Unsuccessful Candidate for the Presidency of the Nation.] 








